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> HOW CHRISTMAS MUSIC GOT THAT WAY 
D WHAT'S YOUR RQ? 
> J. B. PHILLIPS, ARTHUR LICHTENBERGER 
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ls God lke 
Father Christmas 2 


by J. B. Phillips 


F course if God is really such an easy-going per- 
son as Father Christmas, there is no sense in Christianity 
at all. All the fuss about God’s sending His Son into the 
world to die for our sins and bring us safe to heaven is 
much ado about nothing. 

Yet it is at least possible that God is really highly dan- 
gerous. If He is absolute goodness and purity as well as 
absolute love, it is quite reasonable to suppose that in His 
immediate presence evil cannot live for a split second. A 
bright light destroys darkness, a blazing fire destroys cold, 
an antiseptic destroys germs, not because they are in a 
furious temper about it, but because it is their nature to do 
so. It is perfectly reasonable to suppose that God means 
instant death to every form of evil by reason of His very 
nature. And that is a pretty alarming thought. 

This is really what all the “fuss” is about, and the ques- 
tion which every serious religion has to answer is this: 
“How can man, who knows very well that he is infected 
with evil, safely approach God’s presence—to which he is 
being inevitably carried nearer, every day of his life?” The 
old-fashioned word “salvation” means simply the state of 
being made safe, and that is precisely what the Christian 
gospel offers. It means that imperfect and sinful man can 
exist safely in the blazing radiance of God’s perfection. It 
means that he can safely regard God as his friend and 
heaven as his home. 

The method God chose to make this salvation possible 
was briefly this: He came personally to this world some 
nineteen hundred years ago by being born into it as a hu- 
man baby, and He was known as Jesus Christ. He lived 
over thirty years of successful resistance against the forces 
of evil (which naturally made the most of this unique op- 


2 From Is God at Home? by J. B. Phillips. Copyright ©1957 by Abingdon Press. 


portunity) ; He did a great deal of good and taught people 
unforgettable facts about themselves and about God. Then 
He deliberately allowed the forces of evil to close in upon 
Him and kill Him. It is as though He said: “I, though I am 
God, am also Representative Man. I am sinless, but I am 
going to allow evil to run its inevitable course in my own 
person—and that will naturally mean death.” (It is impos- 
sible for us to imagine the courage involved here, because 
we cannot really conceive the frightful repulsion that God 
must feel in allowing evil actually to touch and kill Him.) 


So He piep. It looked a bit like a martyr’s death, but it 
wasn’t. It was the Representative Man paying the price of 
mankind’s evil, which is always, sooner or later, death. 
What makes it such a unique and important happening is 
that the Representative Man was in fact God Himself. 

So great was the vitality of the man who had never 
sinned that death had nothing with which to hold Him 
Within three days He was demonstrating the fact that H 
was alive, in broad daylight and in the open air, not once 
but again and again! 

And here is the gospel, or good news. Before Christ re- 
turned to resume His position as God, He instructed His 
followers to tell the world that any mortal man who turned 
from his self-centered way of living and honestly entrusted 
his life to Him, could freely and fearlessly approach God 
as his Father, and could look forward without misgiving 
to heaven as his ultimate home. 

We can choose—either the imaginary God like Father 
Christmas, or the real God, who has personally, at great 
cost, made it possible for us to be safe and at home in Hi 
presence. 
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GIVE THE BIBLE THAT SPEAKS CLEARLY: 


the Revised Standard Version Bible. It is written in 
clear, understandable English, yet preserves the beauty 
of the King James Bible. Religious leaders, educators, 
scholars acclaim it as a work of scrupulous accuracy. 
It makes an ideal gift. Give it this Christmas. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE an RSV Bible with 12 illustra- 
tions, 12 maps and a presentation page, all in full color. 
Also available with the words of Christ printed in red. 
Complete footnotes. Bound in black leatheroid, red edges 


(R08) 2. cies Mee hans cay I ea ea RED.. SOO 
THE CONCORDETTE has a 192-page concordance and 


list of proper names; over 75,000 center-column refer- 
ences, 12 maps and family record, yet it’s compact in size, 
ideal to carry. In black or white imitation leather. In- 
dia paper, gold edges (5806XW)............$7.95 


FINE LEATHER EDITION has concord- 


ance, references, maps. In black or red 
genuine cowhide, (4808X) . . .$17.50 
Other editions,,.........$3 to $30 


See the RSV Brble at your denominational publishing house or bookstore 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of the RSV Bible 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION | 
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THE COVER DESIGN by Walter Miles reminds us that one of 
the most joyous seasons of the year—Christmastide—is 
about to take up our attention. The symbolic bells an- 
nouncing the birth of the Prince of Peace have some days 
to wait before they peal. These are the days of Advent, 
which begins December 3—a period of thoughtful prepa- 
ration for the birth of the Saviour. This year these days 
should be more thoughtful than in many years past, for 
even Santa’s commercial cajolings cannot cover up the 
worst political crisis so far in world history. 


ADVENT and the other seasons of the Christian Year are 
shown in color in this issue in THE EPISCOPALIAN’s spe- 
cial Church Calendar. We began this kind of calendar last 
year, and received so much favorable comment on it that 
we are repeating the basic idea, with helpful modifications 
in design and color, on our center spread. 


WE ARE HONORED this year to have three Christmas mes- 
sages instead of one. In addition to the timely message of 
the Presiding Bishop on page 5, we have the words of the 
great English writer, J. B. Phillips, on page 2, and the 
thoughts of an anonymous Liberian Christian on page 5. 


OTHER COVERAGE of this great season of the Church in- 
cludes David Hirsch’s photostory, “The Two Faces of 
Christmas,” page 6; “Christmas Music and How It Got 
That Way,” by New York Herald Tribune editorial 
writer and record reviewer Herbert Kupferberg, page 17; 
and a special essay by George F. Tittmann, rector of the 
Church of the Holy Spirit, Lake Forest, Illinois, and editor 
of the Overseas Mission Review, page 20. 


WE WOULD LIKE to identify two of our authors in last 
month’s Convention issue: the Rt. Rev. Frederick J. 
Warnecke, author of “We Have But One Mission,” is 
Bishop of Bethlehem; Miss Karen J. Kelly, author of the 
Youth Weekend story, is a young Episcopalian who is a 
public relations writer in Detroit. 


Extra Calendars Available 
Because of the interest shown in THE Epis- 
COPALIAN’s special Christian Year calendar 
last year, we are having extra copies of this 
year’s calendar printed. As long as the supply 
lasts you may order extra copies of the 1961- 


1962 calendar at 15 cents apiece, postpaid 
(one to five copies), and 10 cents apiece, 


postpaid (six copies or more). Check or 
money order must accompany order. Please 
send to: CHURCH CALENDAR, 44 East 23rd St., 
New York 10, N.Y. 
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Christmas means that God is at hand. He 
is with us. Christmas is not simply 

one day out of three hundred and sixty- 
five. It is true, of course, that the day 
after Christmas we all go back to work, 
some weary and heavy hearted. We read 
the statistics of the dead and injured on 
our highways; we are aware again, after 
a brief respite, of how precarious the 
world’s peace is; we glance anxiously up 
at the sky to see what new thing is 
cireling there. The tree begins to 

droop, the wreaths to fade. It will be a 
long time until December twenty-fifth 
comes again. But once we have made room 
for Christ in our lives, the fact of 
Christmas is with us every day—the fact 
that God so loves the world that He comes 
into it. And having come, He does not 
go away. 

This is what Christmas means to 
Christians. Jesus of Nazareth, a first- 
century man Who lived in Palestine, was 
nevertheless “Ged of God... who for us 
men and for our salvation . .. was made 
man.” This is what God did in Christ. When 
He came, it was not to inaugurate an 
annual celebration when good will and a 
spirit of generosity might abound for 

a time. God came into the world to 

lead us out of our frustration and 
helplessness and despair. He comes now, 
as He came that first Christmas, “‘He 


comes, and loves, and saves, and frees us.” 


ead RS tae 
Arthur 
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- to a a helpless neighbor, 


in in the oe 


for the young eens 
oe ; under the st 


Wocker does ok things 


_ returning after a long absence, 


Sing a New Song 


In the Loma tongue, from the interior 
of. Liberia, West Africa, come these 
words, oP epuate to this season, — 


: Whoever on the night of the 
celebration of the birth of Christ 
_ carries warm water and a sleeping mat 


ieee a : eory sane 


takes medicine to one 
sick with oe 


ovides a lech a : 


viet a don friend — . 
who would like to know about Christ, 


will receive gifts of happiness 
greater than that of receiving a son 


so that though he live to be so old — 

that he must be helped into his hammock 

and someone light his pipe for him, 

and his wives and sons all die, — 

so that he stands as a trunk stripped 
of branches, 

yet will life be sweet for him, 

he will have peace, 

as one whose rice harvest is great, 

and who hears his neighbors 

praise the exploits of his youth. 


So will you receive happiness 

if you do these acts of love and service 

on the night of the celebration of 
Christmas, 

the birth of Christ. 


From The Messenger, Diocese of Southern 
Ohio, January 1961. 


The 
Two 
Faces of 
Christmas 


The cheer of Christmas is reflected in the face of a senior who 
plays the part of a mouse in a skit put on by her dormitory. 


OTH GAY EXPECTATION and somber reflection are found 
on the faces of the some thirty-five girls at St. Mary’s-in- 
the-Field, Valhalla, New York. each Christmastide. The 
first mood is evidenced during the decorating of the Christ- 
mas tree, the Christmas skits, the present-giving, and the 
traditional trip to St. Mary’s Hospital for Children at Bay- 
side, Long Island. The second accompanies the decoration 
of the créche, the traditional Christmas pageant, and the 
midnight Eucharist on Christmas Eve (see photostory 


which follows on the next seven pages). 
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Girls at one of the 
boarding schools run 

by the Episcopal Sisterhood 
of St. Mary reflect on 

the meaning of Christmas. 


The solemnity of Christmas is reflected by narrator of the Nativity pag- 


eant. Cast and audience go to chapel after play for the benediction. 


The school’s history dates back to 1854, when it was 
founded by Mrs. William Richmond as a home for unfor- 
tunate women in New York City. In 1865 it was taken over 
by the Sisterhood of St. Mary, the first Episcopal com- 
munity for women in America, and was changed into a 
home and school for teen-age girls with special problems. 
It was moved to Valhalla in 1924. 

As one of St. Mary’s-in-the-Field’s publications states, 
“Teaching methods, social agencies, psychotherapeutic 
techniques, medical treatment, even children’s problems, 
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change with the years, but the principles of religion and 
love of God and our neighbor never change. We recognize 
the importance of keeping up to date with all the advances 
science has to offer us, but I trust we will never become so 
scientific that we forget we are a part of a family.” 

The sisters, because they do not have regular working 
hours or days off, can devote themselves to the students 
both by their example in a life of prayer and penitence 
and by fulfilling the true meaning of sisterhood—We are 
all part of God’s family.” 


The 
Two 
Faces of 
Christmas 


ee ee 


The Sister Sacristan (left), in charge of decorating the creche, 
pauses a moment to straighten a candle in front of the Virgin and 
Child, while another sister (above) and several students search 
through boxes of old decorations and make new ones for the tree. 
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The Christmas pageant begins with a costumed proces- 
sion from the dormitory, led by a senior portraying the 
Virgin Mary. Parents, friends, nuns, postulants, and 


Sister Juliana, former Sister Superior, 
returns to see pageant she originated. 


novices watch the procession, then follow it to the 
auditorium where they are greeted by the former Su- 
perior who wrote this traditional pageant (see below). 


SRS eee 
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Santa Claus is a masked and pillow-stuffed friend of | Santa at the Christmas celebration—either from her 


one of the sisters. Each girl receives presents from family, or from the sisters and friends of the school. 


On Christmas Day, the girls make an opening for the Superior and other 
sisters to enter the gymnasium for presentation of gifts at the tree. At 
right, a sister admires a student’s present. 


€ Two seniors (upper left) sing the Introit 
at the midnight Eucharist along with their 
schoolmates (below) in the school chapel. 
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Left, Beatnik Mouse and Prophet Mouse in last-minute pital, where students go to sing Christmas music to the 
conference. In dormitory play, Beatnik is converted sick, the entertainers are themselves entertained by 
and in turn converts the cat. Above, at St. Mary’s Hos- little Therese Garabenti, daughter of a former patient. 


Sister Mary Gregory holds a_ sick After visiting wards, the students from St. Mary’s-in-the- 
child during caroling at Hospital. Field sing carols to patients at the Long Island Hospital. 
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W hat 
Is 


Your 


R.Q.? 


We American Christians 
rank high in our general 
I.Q., but we are largely 
a group of literate il- 
literates as far as our re- 
ligion is concerned, 


By LOUIS CASSELS 


HE RECTOR had always thought of the Aldersons as 


a fine young Christian couple. 

They were, in his favorite phrase, deeply involved in the 
life of the parish. Bill was an usher and a perennial chair- 
man of the Every Member Canvass. Last spring he had 
been elected to the vestry. Sue was active in the women’s 
organization, and taught a class of third-grade girls in 
church school. Practically every Sunday morning you could 
see the Aldersons and their three children in their usual 
pew for the family worship service. 

Recently there was a death in the Alderson family, and 
the rector came to call. He had visited the Aldersons many 
times to discuss church projects, but this was, he realized, 
the first time he had ever had occasion to talk with them 
about the meaning of Christian faith. 

He could hardly believe his ears when he heard Bill say- 
ing, “I don’t believe in life after death.” When Sue broke 
in to say that she certainly did, the rector’s relief was short 
lived. For it turned out that Sue believed in reincarnation. 
Both of the Aldersons seemed genuinely surprised when 
the rector told them that the whole Christian religion is 
based on a firm and specific belief in resurrection and life 
eternal. 

If the Aldersons were an unusual case, their badly 
shaken rector might be left to brood alone over the re- 
ligious illiteracy that caused their faith to fail them at the 
time they needed it most. 

But the Aldersons are not unusual. They are typical of 
millions of Americans who have become church members 
during the postwar “religious revival.” 
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Sensitive pastors have long known that a great many 
adults were joining churches with minimal understanding 
or acceptance of Christian doctrines. But recent surveys 
reveal that the problem is even more widespread, and more 
serious, than anyone had suspected. 

Of several studies which document this conclusion, the 
most comprehensive is one conducted over the past four 
years under the direction of the Rev. Roy W. Fairchild, 
head of the department of Christian education at San Fran- 
cisco Theological Seminary, and the Rev. John Charles 
Wynn associate professor of Christian education at Col- 
gate Rochester Divinity School and chairman of the fam- 
ily life committee of the National Council of Churches. 

Trained researchers working under their supervision in- 
terviewed more than a thousand Protestant families from 
all parts of the United States. This was not a superficial 
opinion poll. The researchers conducted depth interviews 
with each person to find out why he went to church, what 
his religiqn meant to him, how well he understood and how 
fully he subscribed to essential Christian tenets. 

The findings have been published in a volume entitled 
Families in the Church: A Protestant Survey (Association 
Press, $5.75). They are, in the authors’ word, “sobering.” 

It must be emphasized that the people interviewed were 
not a representative cross section of American church mem- 
bership. They were a select group, unusually active in the 
life of the parish, faithful in church attendance, movers 
and shakers in church organizations. A great many were 
church school teachers and parish officers. Most were above 
average in general education and economic status. 

From such a group, if anywhere, the authors note, “we 
might have expected an unusually enlightened response to 
the Christian faith. 

“But this we did not find. They seldom displayed any 
sure grasp of the distinctive elements inherent in Christi- 
anity. [The dominant characteristic of their replies was] 
vagueness and confusion about the church and its beliefs. 
It was not uncommon for them to reveal some embarrass- 
ment about any religious tenet or practice that made them 
seem or feel different from their neighbors.” 

Misunderstandings about specific Christian teachings— 
even the most basic affirmations of the Creed—were rife. 
Relatively few seemed to think of Christianity as a religion 
with a well defined body of theological doctrine, or even as 
a particular way of looking at man, his destiny, and his re- 
lationship to God. 

“For many, if not most, the Christian faith was either 
coincidenial with moralism, or else about the same as com- 
munion with nature. “The American way of life’ was fre- 
quently mentioned in the interviews as synonymous with 
their religious faith. One parent, phrasing it for many, 
asked: ‘What’s the difference between being a Christian and 
being an American? Is there any difference?’ ~ 

There was a prevalent view that it is important to have 
faith but that it doesn’t matter greatly in what or in whom. 
One adult put it this way: “If you can have the faith that 
things are going to work out all right, I think you can 
work toward better things.” 

Even among those who were able to verbalize Christian 
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doctrines, there was a general lack of comprehension of 
the relevancy of these teachings to the human condition. 
“Only half, or just an edge over half. were able to relate 
to personal life any understanding of the historic meanings 
of the Christian faith, its events. and their meaning.” 

Why did they join churches, attend them faithfully, and 
work hard to support their programs? Their answers 
showed that relatively few looked upon the church as a re- 
deeming and redemptive community of faith, a fellowship 
of believers. or the Body of Christ. For the vast majority, 
the church was simply an institution—more specifically, 
“a building with an employed staff and a scheduled pro- 
gram . . . engaged in the same basic business as other 
character-building agencies.” 

“Some frankly defined their reason for coming into the 
church as wanting to have ‘a sense of belonging.’ * Others 
spoke of wanting to get their children into “wholesome ac- 
tivities.” Many gave their time and effort to the church in 
the civic-minded belief that it is “a good thing for a com- 
munity to have—like substantial banks, swim clubs, or a 
city dump.” 

There is more, much more. melancholy reading in this 
report. 

But the foregoing excerpts are perhaps sufficient to sup- 
port the authors’ conclusions: 

“The survey graphically showed how much additional 
Christian education is needed today by even the active 
adults of our parish churches.” 

Departments of Christian education in the Episcopal 
Church, both at the National Council and diocesan levels, 
have long been aware of the need for stronger programs of 
adult religious training. Parishes have been offered superb 
curriculum materials for such programs in the six volumes 
of The Church's Teaching Series, published by Seabury 
Press. Many parishes have started to use this, or other, ma- 
terials in Sunday morning adult discussion groups, or in 
occasional parish life conferences. 


A LL THIS is good, but those who are most deeply in- 
volved in our present adult education efforts are the 
first to admit that they are not enough. Discussion groups 
tend to become occasions for pooling ignorance rather than 
acquiring real knowledge and insight into Christian teach- 
ing. The intensive but brief experience of a parish life 
conference can do little more than start an adult on the 
road to serious religious inquiry. 

The great and urgent need, dramatized by the Fairchild- 
Wynn survey, is for a well organized adult religion pro- 
gram in every parish. If this is to be effective, it must in- 
clude real working courses of study with regular class pe- 
riods, competent teachers, textbooks, homework—yes, even 
quizzes. 

Among the Episcopal churches doing something about 
this is St. John’s, Bethesda, Maryland, a large suburban 
parish in the Diocese of Washington, D.C., which has just 
launched such a program. 

The pattern, while neither unique nor revolutionary, is 
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WHAT IS YOUR R. Q.? 


worth noting because it is simple and widely applicable to 
other Episcopal parishes. The adult class meets in the 
parish hall each Wednesday night at eight o’clock and lasts 
for an hour and a half. It is taught by the rector, the Rev. 
William A. Beal. The subject matter for the first twelve- 
week course, ending just before Christmas, is the life and 
teaching of Jesus. Each student is provided with a textbook, 
a syllabus, and a list of additional readings. Attendance 
records are kept. Although all adults in the parish are wel- 
come, it has been made very clear that no one should enroll 
unless he is prepared to go the route and put in some real 
work. 

The response has been excellent. Scores of adults tried 
to sign up for the course on the basis of an advance rumor 
that it would be offered, and before there was any formal 
announcement of the plans. 

There is no reason to doubt that there would be a similar 
response in other parishes. The readiness of American 
adults for serious study is proved by the fact that millions 
of them are taking difficult secular courses in everything 
from art to archaeology in night-school classes, through 
correspondence schools, or by television. 

That this adult hunger for learning also extends to re- 
ligion was made abundantly clear by the Fairchild-Wynn 


survey. Time and again, the respondents expressed a plain- 
tive wish that their churches would make fewer demands 
on their time for purely institutional activities, and give 
them more opportunities for systematic study of religion. 

No parish should attempt to answer the second part of 
this wish without taking cognizance of the first. “Finding 
time” has become one of the most urgent problems of 
American families, particularly church families, who are 
harassed far more than many pastors realize by an endless 
rat race of parish projects which have little or no relation 
to spiritual growth. If a parish intends to do something 
worth while about adult education, it must begin by prun- 
ing out a great deal of the busy-work activities which now 
clutter up its overloaded program. 

This applies to clergymen even more than to laymen. 
In most parishes, the clergy will be the only teachers with 
the kind of theological training necessary to conduct a 
sound adult course in religion. Preparing and teaching a 
weekly class will take a lot of time, and no pastor should 
be the least bit abashed about informing the parish that, in 
order to do this, he must cut out some of the committee 
meetings and other less essential inroads on his day. 

It is worth remembering, in this connection, that our 
Lord devoted more of His time to teaching adults than to 
anything else. 

There is no record that He ever conducted a building 
fund drive, or presided at a bake sale. 4 


Share the Joy of Christmas 


The Presiding Bishop's Fund for World 
Relief offers you a unique opportunity to 
bring the joy and gladness of this Holy 
Season to the thousands upon thousands 
of refugees who need help and encourage- 
ment. Your gifts through your Church, 
through the Presiding Bishop's Fund for 


World Relief, help more. 


Ask for a copy of the folder Help 
Through Your Church Helps More. It’s 


free. And send contributions to 


Presiding Bishop's Fund for World Relief 
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281 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N.Y. 
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and how it got that way 


+t Bee music critic for a Brit- 


ish newspaper told his readers one 
Christmas that he was going to leave 
London because the only music he 
could hear was “Venite Adoremus”— 
“More generally known,” he said, “as 
‘Ow, cam let huz adore ’Im.’” The 
young critic was named George Ber- 
nard Shaw, and this happened a long 
time ago—in 1889, to be exact. 

In the same vein, and at the same 
season, Shaw wrote: “Like all intelli- 
gent people, I greatly dislike Christmas. 
I shall fly from it all tomorrow or next 
day to some remote spot, where noth- 
ing worse can befall me than a sere- 
nade from a few peasants, shyly prof- 
fered, not advertised, moderate in its 
expectations, and soon over.” 
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From this, you gather, Shaw was not 
an enthusiast for Christmas music. 
True, he went to hear the regular 
Christmas performances of Handel’s 
“Messiah,” but he criticized the way it 
was done, and as for carols, noéls. 
hymns, and waits, the fewer and far- 
ther away, the Better. 

Shaw, mind you, arrived at his views 
without ever once hearing the likes of 
“Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer,” 
or “I Saw Mommy Kissing Santa 
Claus.” He didn’t know that Bing 
Crosby’s recording of “I’m Dreaming 
of a White Christmas” would sell 13 
million copies at 98 cents apiece. He 
was unaware that eager songwriters 
would wrack their brains and their pi- 
anos annually trying to devise the new 


by Herbert Kupferberg 
New York Herald Tribune 


Christmas hit of the year. He little sus- 
pected that there would some day be 
a hundred different versions of “Silent 
Night.” 

We who do know these things some- 
times think they only go to confirm 
the Shavian views. There is a lot of 
Christmas music to be heard, and not 
everybody likes it all—which may be 
something of an understatement. 


If St. Francis Had Known 


In fact, it is possible that St. Francis of 
Assisi, who is generally credited with 
having got Christmas carols started, 
might have had second thoughts if he 
had known it was all going to lead to 
“Santa Claus Is Comin’ to Town.” In- 
cidentally, to say that St. Francis, who 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


flourished around 1200 A.D., helped to 
bring Christmas music into being, 
doesn’t mean that nobody celebrated 
the Nativity in song before that. 

The first Christmas song was sung, 
we are told, by the angels: “Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.” The words of 
their song have come down to us in 
the Gospel according to St. Luke, but, 
unfortunately, not the music. Many 
great composers since then have set 
those words—“Gloria in Excelsis Deo” 
—and some of the settings are quite 
angelic. But what the original heavenly 
melody was, we shall never know—at 
Jeast on earth. 

Similarly, we don’t know what music 
the very first Christians sang—those 
who observed the first Christmases in 
catacombs and caverns, who celebrated 
the Nativity in secret. We know that 
they sang, for men of all faiths and all 
epochs have always sung at moments 
of exaltation. In the year 129 A.D. a 
certain Bishop of Rome by the name of 
Telephorus in a decree to the faithful 
ordained: “That on the holy night of 
our Lord and Saviour they do celebrate 
public church services, and in them 
solemnly sing the angels’ hymn.” But 
the music of those early Nativity songs, 
if it ever was written down, is lost. 

Over the centuries not everybody has 
liked Christmas music. Those who seem 
to have liked it least of all were the 
members of the English Parliament in 
the time of Oliver Cromwell. In 1652 
they ordered that “no observation shall 
be had of the twenty-fifth day of De- 
cember, commonly called Christmas 
Day.” This effectively shut off the pub- 
lic singing of carols, and Bernard 
Shaw might have been happy had he 
lived just then. But it was one of the 
least enduring Acts of Parliament, and 
English carols in later years became 
some of the lustiest and sturdiest to be 
heard, as one might expect from a land 
that also celebrates the season with 
wassail and plum pudding. 

A typical British seasonal song like 
“God Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen” prob- 
ably falls under the heading of festivity 
carols. Yet, there were—and are— 
plenty of other kinds, for Christmas 
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songs, despite their basic similarity of 
theme, soon began to display the same 
kind of variety as any other kind of 
songs. They could be festive, or reli- 
gious, or pastoral—which was a kind 
the French favored—or even in the 
style of a lullaby—which became a 
German specialty. 


A Time To Eat and Sing 


Many times, Christmas carols were 
created simply by setting religious 
words and sentiments to the music of 
a flourishing secular song. Sometimes 
the words were highly secular indeed, 
as when a French carol called “Pour 
bien chanter Noél”—“To sing well of 


Christmas”—was taken over intact 
from a little ditty called “Pour bien 
chanter d’amour”—“To sing well of 
love.” Perhaps the adapters comforted 
themselves by remembering that it’s 
the thought that counts. 

Sometimes medieval carols reflected 
not only national characteristics but the 
flavor of a locality as well. The French 
were particularly noted for their re- 
gional carols, and such districts as Bur- 
gundy and Provence put their individ- 


ual stamp on their music. A little town 
in eastern France called Bourg-en- 
Bresse has produced a carol better 
suited than any other, perhaps, to the 
Christmas table. Bourg happens to have 
been always noted for its chicken and 
dairy products. Henry James, in one 
of his travel books, speaks with great 
affection of a delicious luncheon he 
once had in Bourg consisting only of 
soft-boiled eggs with bread and butter. 

The “Carol of Bourg-en-Bresse,” as 
it is called, tells how this particular 
locality saluted the word of the Na- 
tivity: “As soon as the town of Bourg 
heard the great news, they beat the 
drum to put everything in a bowl: 


chickens, sausage, ham, turkey .. . 
With such forces, we will sing well. 
Christmas is here... We shall have a 
good time. Welcome, welcome!” 
Carols such as the Bourg-en-Bresse 
song and “God Rest Ye Merry, Gentle- 
men” are unusual in one respect. They 
are both old carols, traceable to medi- 
eval sources. Most people think all 
Christmas carols are old, perhaps be- 
cause they’ve heard them so often, But 
this isn’t so. For example, “Silent 
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Night,” which probably is the most in- 
appropriately named of all carols, was 
written less than 150 years ago by an 
organist and a vicar in a little Austrian 
town called Oberndorf. Their church 
ergan had broken down and _ they 
needed some Christmas music to sing 
in a hurry. So they wrote it themselves. 

Many of the most famous Christmas 
carols were written in the nineteenth 
century, some of them right here in the 
United States. “We Three Kings of 
Orient Are” was composed by a clergy- 
man named John Henry Hopkins, Jr., 
whose father had been the second 
Bishop of Vermont. “It Came Upon a 
Midnight Clear” was written in 1851 
in Boston by Richard Willis and Ed- 
mund Hamilton Sears. “O Little Town 
of Bethlehem” has words by a clergy- 
man named Phillips Brooks and music 
by an organist named Lewis Redner. 
It first made contact with the human 
ear in 1868 in the not especially holy 
city of Philadelphia, Pa. “Jingle Bells,” 
which wasn’t written specifically as a 
Christmas song, but nevertheless man- 
ages to get played a few times this sea- 
son of the year, also is a nineteenth- 
century American product. 


Behind the Song Plugger 


So writing new Christmas music is an 
old American custom, and the song- 
plugger of today has an illustrious tra- 
dition behind him. Whether Christmas 
music is getting better or worse is, of 
course, another question. Grave sus- 
picions that the latter may be the case 
are raised by such recent titles as “Here 
Comes Santa Claus Right Down Santa 
Claus Lane,” “You’re All I Want for 
Christmas,” “That’s What I Want for 
Christmas,” and “That Christmas Feel- 
ing.” 

Most of these songs last no longer 
than the snows of yesteryear. Yet every 
now and then there is something like 
Irving Berlin’s “White Christmas,” 
which came along in 1942 and which 
seemed to express somehow the long- 
ing of families separated by war in 
that year. “White Christmas” has been 
around ever since; it is a steady 
favorite; and only occasionally does it 
have to face a real challenge, such as 
that offered by “Rudolph the Red- 
Nosed Reindeer,” which made a fast 
getaway some years ago but which is 
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showing signs of falling off the pace. 

This brings up the delicate matter 
of commercialism in Christmas music. 
Whatever the composers of “Silent 
Night” may have had in mind when 
they were setting down words and 
music near their broken-down organ, 
they weren’t trying to make a fast 
buck on their tune. 


Caroling Custom Dying 


But times, alas, have changed. So have 
the people who sing Christmas carols 
in public. Nowadays one seldom meets 
carolers trooping from house to house 
warming the frosty air with their 
songs. Even the old custom of singing 
carols around the fireside, or the parlor 
piano, has begun to die out. Many peo- 
ple are as uncertain of the lyrics of the 
simple carols—to say nothing of the 
intricacies of “The Twelve Days of 
Christmas”—as they are of the second 
stanza of the National Anthem. 

Even the worst enemies of Christmas 
carols will have to admit that the sea- 
son for singing them is short, though 
concentrated. Record sales of Christ- 
mas music, for example, are practically 
nonexistent outside of November and 
December, but during those months 
amount to 20 per cent of total volume. 
Most of these records are devoted to the 
familiar carols, sung either by choral 
groups or by one of the popular sing- 
ing stars of the day—each, of course, 
in his or her inimitable style. If you 
are fortunate you may come upon an 
old recording of Enrico Caruso sing- 
ing the most operatic of all Christmas 
carols, Adolphe Adam’s “Cantique de 
Noél.” If you’re unlucky, you may en- 
counter a more recent record of a 
moppet, named Jimmy Boyd piping “I 
Saw Mommy Kissing Santa Claus.” 
Both of these are Christmas music. 

Not all the music we hear at Christ- 
mas was written as Christmas music. 
Handel’s “Messiah,” which is so fre- 
quently performed at this season of 
the year, actually was begun in the 
month of August, completed in Sep- 
tember, and performed for the first 
time in April. But Handel himself said 
later that as he wrote it “I did think 
I did see all heaven before me, and the 
great God Himself,” and it has be- 
come the supreme piece of Christmas 
music, beloved even by pagans. 


Even Shaw Loved ‘*Messiah” 


Which, in a way, brings us back to 
Bernard Shaw. He, too, loved Handel's 
“Messiah”—loved it so much that he 
kept complaining about the way that 
the choristers of his time performed it. 
They didn’t put enough feeling and 
imagination into it, he said. 

In one review he wrote: “‘Unto Us 
a Child Is Born’ was sung correctly. 
But in spirit and feeling it might have 
been the congratulations offered to any 
respectable suburban family on the 
latest addition to the nursery: one 
whose name could not by any stretch 
of the imagination be called “‘Wonder- 
ful! Counselor! the Everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace!’ ” 

Today, perhaps, we sing the “Mes- 
siah” better than in Shaw’s time. Or, 
perhaps, we only think we do. In any 
case, we are still singing on Christmas 
—whether Handel’s “Messiah.” or a 
traditional carol, or some new tune 
sent hopefully forth into the world. For 
this Christmas Day, like all others, is a 
time for joy and a time for music: 
Joy to the world! The Saviour reigns; 
Let men their songs employ. 4 
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A bittersweet commentary 


on the American’s Christmas. 


WE HAVE WITH 


Mr. and Mrs. Richardson A , Jr., are in church 
tonight. For the first time in thirty-five years all the chil- 
dren are away, and for the first time in almost thirty-five 
years they have come to church other than on Sunday 
with the children. 

They think they are here because they want to con- 
tinue old, happy habits, and because many of those they 
will be seeing during the coming fortnight will also have 
come. 

They are really coming because they are bored to the 
scalp with the emptiness of twentieth-century suburban 
life without children to care for. They are really looking 
for some assurance that the God who came at Christmas 
to die for them has some larger and continuing purpose 
for their lives. 


se Mr. Arthur B is here. Since he became a 
widower he has been a pretty regular churchgoer, giving 
$150 a year to his parish out of his $40,000 income. He 
owns four crowded tenements no human being should 
live in. He won a “Best Citizenship” award from a 
friendly national association last year. 

He thinks he is again in church because, as usual, it 
gives him a boost of mood, especially in all the mellow- 
ness of Christmastide. 

He is really here because down deep he is guilty and 
tense. He longs for some assurance that God is merciful 
and will pardon and accept his miserable soul at last; 
also because in his guilty mediocrity he secretly fears 
people, and doesn’t particularly care for himself. 
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as Mrs. A. Weymouth C is here. Her husband is 
at home trimming the tree. They are a popular couple, 
very popular; indispensable at all parties. They have four 
fine children after fourteen years of marriage. And they 
have worshiped God when it did not interfere with skiing 
or horses. But almost never on vacations. 

She thinks she is here because she vaguely needs some- 
thing called “spirituality” added to the almost neurotic 
pace of her Christmas time. 

She is really here because she has been haunted lately 
by a terrible sense of being alone in the midst of those 
around her—not really loved or wanted by anybody. She 
has really come to make sure of the God whose name is 
“Emmanuel” (‘“‘God with us”), who came to die for her 
and will never abandon her, and that there are other 
people in her world whom He has made reliable as 
permanent friends. 


ce Jim D is here tonight, too. He is back from 
senior year at college. He went through church school 
until the ninth grade, then to boarding school, with 
chapel daily. In three and one-half years of college, he 
has been to church on his own exactly four times. He is 
majoring in social psychology. Once he was planning to 
go into the foreign service, but has accepted an office 
job with a big corporation instead. 

He thinks he is here because parties and the younger 
set bore him, and he has some clinical idea of proving 
for sure that Christianity is only an irrelevant narcotic 
for the bourgeoisie. 
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US TONIGHT... 


By GEORGE F. TITTMANN 


He is really here because he has begun to sense al- 
ready that human relations cannot be organized on top 
of untamed egotism, and that the Christmas God who 
was crucified might have something to say about what 
has to take place in people in order that there may be 
some kind of peace, something short of world suicide. 


THERE ARE OTHERS here too, of course. Some are truly 
grateful, some consciously very near to the final mean- 
ing of Christmas. There are many who do not fit these 
satirical categories. 

About whom are we in fact speaking? About all of 
us human beings as God sees us—in our mingled human 
glory and misery, our impulsive heroisms and corrosive 
self-centeredness. It is about human nature that we speak 
in these examples—the human nature that listened to 
Jesus and received His blessings, then sent Him to His 
death. 

In our hearts or on our lips there are many reasons 
for our being assembled here tonight. But within each 
of us, there are better reasons; some we admit, many 
we cannot bear to face, others we have not yet learned 
to recognize. 

Men will try to keep Christmas going as it is on the 
surface for the reasons they speak of easily and with 
customary sentiment. But Christmas will be forever be- 
cause God means it for far truer and more wonderful 
purposes without which men really cannot live, endure, 
stay sane. 

Some will as usual comment that it is in terrible taste 
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to speak thus in the gentle other-worldliness of this hour 
—in the same way they do not like to see children in- 
formed that Santa Claus is really Mother and Dad. 

There is only one answer to those people, and to 
those who perhaps feel thus but will not say it aloud. 
The time will come for them, as it has for so many, 
when they too will be utterly fed up with the murder- 
ously egotistical ritual orgy of American Christmases. 
And they will come to see that Christmas is worth the 
trouble only because it is about the absolutely unde- 
servable love of God for us sinners in our profound 
unloveliness. And because this is what Jesus Christ’s 
birth is telling us all, they will want to say something, 
do something, organize and make sacrifices, to get this 
word to those nearby and around the whole earth. 

There is really nothing more important, is there? And 
is there not something very limp and evil about how 
this enterprise is at the bottom of our budgets, worked 
at, stuck in when there is time, thought of seriously 
only when all else seems hollow? 

The absolutely trustworthy God humbled Himself at 
Christmas-the-First as one of us. He came to win us, 
at killing cost, out of our pathetic, futile, suicidal ego- 
tisms, and start us loving Him and each other without 
pride or fear. What a message given us to tell! O come. 
let us adore Him. 


P.S.: Any resemblance of these fictitious characters 
to actual persons is doubtless true but entirely coinci- 
dental. a 
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From his book-lined office at the Morehouse-Barlow 
publishing company, Clifford P. Morehouse helps di- 


rect production of a wide range of religious literature. 
He is vice-president and secretary of the firm. 


MOREHOUSE O 


A Special Convention Report 


[’ youns Linden H, Morehouse of 
. Painesville, Ohio, had not met a 
gis) named Lydia Phelps, he might 
have been an architect or a zoologist. 
Instead he became attracted to the 
Episcopal Church, to which his wife 
was devoted, and founded one of the 
fine religious publishing houses of our 
time. 

Shat was in 1870, By 1935 the firm 
had moved to New York City, where 
it is etl located under the name More- 
house-Barlow Company. Some two 
months ago the latest chapter in the 
Morehouse family saga opened, when 
Linden’s grandson, Clifford Phelps 
Morehouse, a vice-president and secre- 
tary of the publishing concern, became 
the second layman in the Church’s his- 
tory to be elected president of the 
House of Deputies of the Episcopal 
Church, 

A veetryman of Trinity Church, New 


York City, he has long been an active 
lay leader in Episcopal and interde- 
nominational work. Mr. Morehouse has 
been a deputy to every General Con- 
vention since 1934, and was one of 
five Episcopalians appointed in 1956 
by the then Presiding Bishop, the Rt. 
Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, to visit and 
study the Church of South India. 

lor many years a member of the 
Episcopal Joint Commission on Ecu- 
menical Relations, he has represented 
the Church at a number of meetings, 
including world conferences on Taith 
and Order in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 
1937, and in Lund, Sweden, in 1952. 
He was an official delegate to the As- 
semblies of the World Council of 
Churches at Amsterdam, the Nether- 
Jands, in 1948, and at Evanston, IIli- 
nois, in 1954, and is serving in the 
same capacity at the Council’s Third 
Assembly in New Delhi, India, Novem- 
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As the newly elected president of the House of Deputies, Mr. Morehouse 
presides over the important debate concerning the Presbyterian unity pre- 
posal. Behind him is the Rev. Charles D. Kean of Washington, D.C. whe 
is secretary of the Church's Joint Commission on Approaches to Unity. 


K A T O N A H by Thomas LaBar | 


ber 18 to December 6 of this year. 

Born in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on 
April 18, 1904, he was educated in 
the public schools there and at Harvard 
University, where he was graduated in 
1925 with an A.B. degree. He received 
his M.A. degree from Marquette Uni- 
versity in Milwaukee. During World 
War II he served as historical officer 
in the U.S. Marine Corps, taking part 
in the Pelelieu and Iwo Jima opera- 
tions in the Pacific theater. He is now 
a retired lieutenant colonel in the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve. 

An ordinarily calm man with a keen 
mind and wit, Mr. Morehouse lives in 
Katonah, N.Y., with his wife; their 
three children are now grown. 

With his long experience as an ac- 
tive layman, he moved smoothly into 
one of the most difficult jobs of a Gen- 
eral Convention. Keeping order, ruling 
on knotty parliamentary questions, and 
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supervising the flow of legislation in 
the large and vociferous House of Dep 
uties require unusual patience, skill, 
and determination, with a bit ef humor 
thrown in on the side, 

Mr. Morehouse displayed all these 
qualities, including his dry wit, during 
his initial stand in Detroit. The depu- 
ties’ meeting room beside the Detroit 
River afforded a splendid view of 
passing maritime traffic, a fact that a 
the 
found distracting. Pounding the gavel 
Me, 


suggested that a “beat-w atching 


number of delegates regularly 


for attention, Morehouse once 
Conk 
mittee be appointed, thus relieving the 
rest of the members to attend to the 
business at hand.” 

In addition to the high honor ac- 
corded him by his Church, Mr. More- 
house has another event to make the 
fall of 1961 a significant time in his 


life: the birth of a sixth grandchild. ¢ 
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Will you 
have Daily 
Devotions 


in 1962? 


1F only takes five minutes ... 


for a morning devotion to 
start the mew day, or for an 
evening devotion at the close. 
Can you “spare” that brief bit 


of time? 


The Upper Room offers 
guidance for your. daily 
‘devotions. Its meditations, 


prayers, Scripture selections 
and thoughts for the day give 
spiritual aid to these who 
use it. 

World-wide in its circula- 
tien, The Upper Room is writ- 
ten and used by Christians of 
all evangelical denominations. 
Over 50,000 


tribute it regularly to their 


churches dis- 
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“Because the littlest things upset my nerves, 


my doctor started me on Postum.” 


**Spilled milk is annoying. But when it made me yell at 
the kids, I decided I was too nervous. 


“I told my doctor I also wasn’t sleeping well. Nothing 
wrong, the doctor said after the examination. But per- 
haps I’d been drinking lots of coffee? Many people can’t 
take the caffein in coffee. Try Postum, he said. It’s 100% 
caffein-free—can’t make you nervous or keep you awake. 

“You know, it’s true! Since I started drinking Postum 
I do feel calmer, and sleep so much better! Can’t say I 
enjoy having milk spilled even now—but trifles don’t 
really upset me any more!” 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 
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Year 


T MAY BE a bit startling to have someone wish you a Happy New Year four 
weeks before Christmas, but this is when the Christian Year actually begins. 

It needn’t be so terribly confusing. Most of us are already accommodating 
two or three different annual cycles in our minds and lives. 

Besides the civil year that begins on January 1, the United States Government 
and many businessmen have a fiscal year that begins July 1. All youngsters 
have a school year, and every family knows that for all practical purposes a 
new year begins in September when, vacations over, everyone settles down 
to work again. 

Up until about two hundred years ago the matter was further complicated by 
the fact that New Year’s Day was not January 1, but March 25. There was a 
certain logic in it, too. March is the beginning of Spring, when Nature starts a 
new year. Besides, nations were Christian nations in those times, and March 25 
is the day of the Annunciation, when Mary was told of the coming of her 
Baby, and God’s New Creation at that moment changed from hope to reality. 

The Christian Year divides into two main sections, almost equal in length. 
The first half, Advent through Ascensiontide, deals with the life of our Lord. 
Advent prepares for His coming; Christmas commemorates His birth; Epiphany 
celebrates the recognition of Jesus as the universal Saviour; Pre-Lent prepares 
for Lent, which remembers His forty-day fast in the wilderness and His passion 
and death during Passiontide; Easter deals not only with His Resurrection but 
also with the forty days He spent with His disciples afterward; Ascensiontide 
commemorates His physical return to Heaven. 

Ten days after Ascension, the second half of the Year begins with Whitsuntide, 
or Pentecost, which marks the beginning of the Christian Church. The Year 
then proceeds into the long Trinity season (about twenty-six weeks) which is 
the only season named for a doctrine. In Trinity we are symbolizing the 
long period of the Church’s life under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, leading 
up to that final Advent when time shall cease. 

The Christian year begins with the season of Advent, which is a four-Sunday 
period of preparation for Christmas. Advent has, as any New Year should, 
three aspects: past, present, and future. It looks backward to the historical fact 
of Christ’s coming, and prepares for the commemoration of that event. It looks 
into our hearts today and prepares us for His continuous coming in our 
contemporary lives. It looks forward to His second coming and sets our gaze 
on the end for which all Creation is designed. 

Advent always begins on the Sunday nearest St. Andrew’s Day, November 30, 
not because it has any relation to St. Andrew, but because this timing makes a 
season of our Sundays before Christmas. The chief figure of Advent is 
John the Baptist, who came to prepare the way for the Lord. 

Probably most people think of Christmas as a day, in spite of the revival 
of the old song about the “Twelve Days of Christmas.” Christmas is a season— 
a lost season. In our commercial culture Christmas decorations go up and 
Christmas music begins to be played just after Thanksgiving. The result is 
that we have our Christmas during Advent and consequently lose both seasons. 
Christmas is psychologically ended by the time December 25 arrives, and 
the twelve-day period originally set aside for the commemoration of the 
Lord’s birth sinks into a post-holiday vacuum. 

The third season of the Christian Year is Epiphany, which begins January 6. 
This commemorates the first time anyone became aware that Jesus was a 
universal, not an exclusively Judaistic, Saviour. We call the occasion of this 
recognition Epiphany or “showing,” by which we mean His manifestation to 
the Gentiles. As symbols of. the first Gentiles to grasp the Lord’s world-wide 
significance we use the Magi, the “Wise Men” who came from the East 
following a star. We place them at the earliest possible time—they saw the star 
months ahead and arrived within a few days of His birth. 

Sometimes you will hear Epiphany called “Old Christmas.” This is because 
for many years, in the East, Epiphany included the Nativity. Most Eastern 
Orthodox Churches still celebrate Christmas Day on January 6. 
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Reminder 


to Thoughtful Your gift list not filled yet? 


3 \ Hunting for an unusual gift? 
(and Thrifty ) Perplexed about a friend in the 


“I don’t know what to give him—he 


Shoppers has everything” category? 


It’s late but not too late to order gifts that will commend your thoughtfulness. 
Order gift subscriptions to THe EpiscopaLian, the Church’s colorful national 
monthly magazine for families. 


SHARE THE GLAD TIDINGS THE WHOLE YEAR ROUND 


Tue Episcopalian will provide many enjoyable hours during the coming 
twelve months. We hope also it may bring enriching experiences in a tension- 
ridden world. 

Take advantage of the Special Christmas Offer of two subscriptions (your 
own may be included) at a dollar saving. 


TWO ONE-YEAR SUBSCRIPTIONS S53. 


Additional one-year gift subscriptions $2.50 each. 
Two-year subscriptions $5. 
Outside the U.S. add 75 cents per year. 


Tue Episcopa.ian will mail during Christmastide a handsome gift card signed 
in your name. Or if you prefer. it will be sent to you for forwarding. 

If you order now. gift subscriptions will start with the January issue. You will 
also receive THE EpiscopaLiANn’s colorful Christian Year calendar. suitable for 
wall display. 

Fill out the Christmas Offer order blank inserted in this issue. List your gift 
subscriptions and include instructions about your gift announcements. We 
would appreciate it if you would include remittance with order. 


SIGN YOUR ORDER AND MAIL TO: 
‘THE EPISCOPALIAN. 


Box 199, Madison Square Station, New York 10. N.Y. 
This offer is good through December 20, 1961 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS: This is money-saving time. Renew or extend 
your own subscription. The regular subscription rate, now $3 for one year and $5 for 
two, will be increased January | to $3.50 (2 years for $6). 
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b RADIOACTIVE LOVE 


The biblical commandment of “love thy neighbor” is undergoing a 
number of severe tests in these times of fear and fallout. None is more 
critical from the Christian point of view than the current controversy 
boiling in the nation’s press over the moral point of whether a father 
should or should not share his family-size bomb shelter with his un- 
prepared neighbors. @ The debate quickly moved from the front 
pages to the pulpits late this autumn when America, a national Roman 
Catholic weekly, published an article by an associate editor, the Rev. 
L. C. McHugh, contending that a householder was morally entitled 
to use violence to repulse unprepared “panicky aggressors who applied 
crowbars to the shelter door.” Father McHugh’s ethical stand was 
promptly and sharply challenged by a number of Christian voices, 
among them being the family life committee of the National Council 
of Churches; the Indiana Council of Churches; the Rt. Rev. Angus 
Dun, Episcopal Bishop of Washington, D.C.; and Rabbi Maurice N. 
Kisendrath, president of the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions. ® In replying, indirectly, to Father McHugh, the National 
Council of Churches’ committee issued a statement declaring that “the 
fear of atomic blast and fallout, if it is allowed to panic families into 
merely selfish efforts to assure their own protection and survival, will 
harm us as truly as any physical disaster.” Bishop Dun’s blunt com- 
ment was: “This business of preparing people to push their neighbor’s 
child out of the shelter, or even to shoot down a neighbor who clamors 
for admission, is the most utterly immoral thing we could do. I don’t 
see how any Christian conscience can condone a policy which puts 
supreme emphasis on saving your own skin, without regard to the 
plight of your neighbor. It could be infinitely better to go down de- 
cently to the final end than to survive as a less-than-human creature.” 


SPOTLIGHT ON LAY READERS 


Persons joining the ranks of the Church’s 15,613 licensed lay readers 
after January 1, 1962, will face a new set of requirements for per- 
forming such duties. After considerable debate in the House of Bishops, 
the Sixtieth General Convention voted to revise Canon 50, which deals 
with the training and duties of lay readers. The main change concerns 
those lay readers “who would be assigned pastoral or administrative 
responsibilities in a congregation without an ordained minister.” In 
effect, lay readers in this category will undergo a stiffer training course 
than was previously required for licensing. Another change is the 
striking out of the word “male” in the definition of those qualified to 
become lay readers. Thus in places like Alaska, where nurse-evangelists 
conduct services, women will be able for the first time to become li- 
censed lay readers. 


CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS 


As numbers of young men and women answer President Kennedy’s 
call to join the armed forces during this time of crisis, the need for 
chaplains has taken a sharp upswing. Episcopalians will be glad to 
know that many priests of their Church have stepped in to help. The 
Rev. Robert J. Plumb, head of the Church’s Armed Forces Division, 
sent out word last August that twenty-five Episcopal chaplains were 
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SUBSTANTIAL GROWTH BRINGS 
PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED 


ee 


Grace Parish House, Jamestown, 
North Dakota 


Like many others throughout the 
Church, Grace Parish has experienced 
a substantial growth in membership. 
particularly in the Church School. Ex- 
isting parish house facilities became en- 
tirely inadequate and classes had to be 
combined or crowded into the kitchen. 
parish office and rectory. 

Plans for a new building were drawn, 


but funds were available for only 37% 
of the cost. Efforts to borrow from other 


| sources were unfruitful, even though the 
| balance was underwritten by pledges of 
| the membership. 


Application was made to the Ameri- 
can Church Building Fund Commission 
for the necessary loan which was 
granted, thereby enabling the parish to 
sign the contract and proceed with the 


| construction of the attractive new par- 


ish house pictured above. 


———$— $< ———_§_§_— 


Many churches seek similar assist- 
ance. The degree to which their needs 
can be met depends upon the response 
to the Commission’s appeals for sup- 
port toward the enlargement of its re- 
sources. Will you not include this cause 
in your annual giving? 

The American Church Building 
Fund Commission is an institution of 
the Church founded by General Con- 
vention, and contributions for its work 
are deductible for tax purposes. 


Please address all communications to 


AMERICAN 
CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND 
COMMISSION 


170 Remsen Street 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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ed for the expanding military services. This month he reports 
twelve of these vacancies have been filled and that applications 
coming in for the remaining thirteen, twelve of which are in the 
Army and one in the Navy. To date there are 104 Episcopal clergymen 
on duty with the armed forces, forty-two with the Army, thirty-six 
with the Air Force, and twenty-six with the Navy and Marine Corps. 
In addition eight are serving full time and eight are serving part time 
in veterans’ hospitals. One of the chaplains is located at the South 
Pole, while another celebrates the Holy Communion over the hot sands 
f the Sahara Desert. 


+ 
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SUICIDE SQUADS 


4s world tensions increase and the emptiness of man’s secularly-oriented 
life becomes more apparent, the suicide rate in dozens of countries is 
on the rise. Combating this grim tide are several] Christian groups, in- 
cluding the Canadian branch of the Salvation Army, Swiss Protestant 
churches, and an international Episcopal organization known as the 
Order of St. Luke the Physician. Their chief weapon in the battle for 
human life is a surprisingly common object: the telephone. The work- 
ers offer spiritual aid and comfort on a day-and-night basis to persons 


in distress. Posters such as the Swiss one in the photograph, reading 
“The Outstretched Hand—Phone 33 81 33 Geneva—Desperate? 
Can't stand any more?—-Has your morale touched bottom? Call the 
Outstretched Hand,” can be found in cities throughout Europe, Britain, 
the Near Fast, Japan, and the United States of America. @ Recently 
the Order of St. Luke was credited by the West Berlin Radio with 
preventing hundreds of suicides in the last four years. Founded in 
England in 1947, the Order of St. Luke, a nonmonastic body, is dedi- 
cated to the ministry of spiritual healing. The Episcopal group, now 
headquartered San Diego, Calif., promotes cooperation among pas- 
tors, doctors, and psychiatrists in aiding those physically and mentally 
ill. Members of the order include bishops, priests, physicians, psychia- 
triste, nurses, and other laymen. 


EPISCOPAL TURNTABLE 


Two new record albums were released recently by the Church’s Na- 
tional Council. One, entitled “Island Rhythms,” is by St. Just’s Steel 


THE EPISCOPALIAN 


Band. The fourteen selections played by the Church-affiliated boys’ prep 
school in Puerto Rico is available for $4.95 from the Church Mission 
House, 281 Park Ave. South, N.Y. 10, N.Y. Another album, issued in 
conjunction with the Episcopal Young Churchmen’s songbook. contains 
folk songs, spirituals, and rounds from countries around the world. 
The four seven-inch, 33'4-rpm records may be purchased for $3.75 
from Cooperative eaten Service, Inc., Radnor Road, Delaware, 


Ohio. 


A SEASON OF UNITY 


Autumn 1961 has been a season notable for the feel of Christian unity 
in the air. From the actions taken by the Episcopal Church’s Sixtieth 
General Convention in Detroit. to the November 6 meeting between 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians in Washington, D.C., to the World 
Council of Churches’ Third World Assembly now concluding its busi- 
ness in New Delhi, India, steps toward unity have quickened in pace 
and deepened in seriousness. @ During the past few days some 
1,000 leaders representing the World Council’s 175 member churches 
have discussed and passed policy statements on social issues. interna- 
tional affairs, evangelism, and unity. Their concern with unity turns 
around such points as “What are the immediate problems to be faced?” 
“How fast can the churches go toward the goal of unity?” “How much 
unity of faith is necessary for church unity?” and “How are commun- 
ion and unity connected?” @ The Pan-Orthodox Conference, held 
last September on the Island of Rhodes, according to most observers. 
ended the isolation of many national Orthodox bodies which had per- 
sisted for twelve centuries, and demonstrated the essential unity of the 
Orthodox communion. @ In Kansas City, Mo., the national conven- 
tion of Christian Churches (Disciples of Christ) voted to enter into 
unity talks with the recently formed United Church of Christ and further 
voted to consider “any reasonable invitation” from other Christian 
bodies. A look toward the future indicates that this trend is going to 
continue. © Next year the first formal meeting between the Pres- 
byterian and Episcopal churches to discuss a possible merger takes 
place. The year 1963 has been agreed upon as the time for an antici- 
pated 350 churchmen from all parts of the world to meet in the Near 
East, under the auspices of the World Council of Churches, to discuss 
Christian unity. 


PROJECT 2000 


While most people are thinking of the new year ahead, the 17,347 mem- 
bers of the Girls’ Friendly Society are busy planning for the next cen- 
tury. A program known as “Project 2000” was launched at the Church’s 
Sixtieth General Convention in Detroit with the aim of dev eloping the 
girl of the Twentieth Century into a mature Christian citizen of the 
Twenty-first Century. According to Mrs. Stephen G. Nichols, national 
president of the GFS, funds will be sought from private contributors 
and from national foundations to enact the new program which will, 
among other things. provide education and exploration in foreign lands 
for young girls in their teens; expanded opportunities in the creative 
arts, music, dance, and drama; and chances for girls to serve in needed 
areas at home and overseas. The GFS was founded eighty -five years 
ago in England. Two years later it was established in the U.S. under 
the sponsorship of the Episcopal Church. Today its 1,060 branches are 
spread through seventy-seven American dioceses and districts, while 
the world-wide GFS lists chapters in more than thirty nations. 


ST. BERTRAM’S-ON-THE-BIAS 


Sunday strollers along one of Mexico City’s broad avenues were per- 
haps a bit startled deeily to see a number of w orshipers rush out 
of Christ Episcopal Church in midservice. It was not that the sermon 
of the rector, the Rev. Gordon T. Charlton, Jr.. had driven them to 
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Cruise for Episcopalians 


You are cordially invited to join a conge- 
nial, select group of Episcopalian travelers 
on a delightful cruise of the West Indies 
at a time when winter may be coating half 
the world in white, but the West Indies 
is eternally blue and green. If you have 
traveled on one of our previous tours to 
Alaska you know how relaxing and care- 
free these trips are. 

We sail from New York on February 12, 
1962. For fourteen days we live in comfort 
and luxury aboard the famous streamlined, 
fully air-conditioned, white SS EMPRESS 
OF ENGLAND, a 25,000-ton cruise liner, 
an ideal ship to take through these spar- 
kling blue waters. 

Aboard our ship our director will give 
us lectures and show films of the interest- 
ing places along our route. We will have 
thrilling experiences seeing the interesting 
sights in the quaint and fabled cities and 
ports of call. Shopping for articles from 
all over the world at duty free prices 
will be a delight. 


Altogether a marvelous cruise with the 
best company of travelers available. 


Write for FREE literature on 
“West Indies Cruise for Episcopalians” to: 


CAREFREE TRAVEL, INC. 
540 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
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“Make-it- Yourself” 
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Send for 


LARGE CATALOGUE 


showing a_ side-by-side com- 

parison of prices for all types 

of vestments and hangings in 

both finished and cut-out kit 
form 


C.M. ALMY & SON, Inc. 


562 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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flight. It was just that they thought one of Mexico’s all-too-familiar 
earthquakes had struck. What had confused them was the erratic swing- 
ing of the central chandelier over the nave. @ Old hands in the 
congregation kept their seats because they knew that for years “St. 
Bertram’s-on-the-Bias,” as one parishioner dubbed the church, has 
been sinking unevenly into the deep mud caused by an underground 
lake beneath Mexico’s capital. To counteract this, the floor of the nave 
had been leveled and a guy wire attached to hold the central chande- 
lier at a proper angle—that is, until the wire snapped during the 
service. Trouble is not new to the tilting church. Since 1894 it has 
weathered earthquakes, revolutions, and anticlerical campaigns to 
keep its doors open, as they are today, for those who wish to come in to 
worship God. 


CRUISING DOWN THE RIVER 
Old St. John’s Episcopal Church of Milwaukie, Oregon, has moved 


before to keep up with the times, but never until recently by water. Its 
history, however, has been closely linked to the Willamette River, down 
which it is seen floating in the accompanying photograph. The first Epis- 
copal Church building in the Oregon-Washington territory, the little 
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frame structure was built around 1851 after a pioneer Episcopalian, 
a Mr. Boys, rowed down the river to Portland in search of an Episcopal 
clergyman. He found the Rev. William Richmond, who had just come 
“around the Horn” in a sailing vessel. @ The bell for the new church 
was a ship’s bell supplied by a river captain. When the town began 
to grow at a point several miles away from the church, St. John’s was 
moved on rollers by horse and parish power onto the main street. Now, 
110 years later, a new church and parish hall are under construction in 
the rapidly expanding suburban neighborhood and Old St. John’s, after 
a short cruise, stands on a new site a few miles down the river where it 
will be preserved as a historical shrine at Oaks Historical Park. 


SIXTY-SECOND REPORT 


Radio listeners across the nation may be a bit startled in the coming 
months to hear one-minute spot announcements dramatizing the work of 
the Episcopal Church. The Radio and Television Division of the Na- 
tional Council has prepared twenty-six such short programs and is cur- 
rently placing them with stations in all parts of the country. Entitled 
“Work of Love,” the series will tell the public what the Church is 
doing in various areas of social concern such as juvenile delinquency, 
dope addiction, and alcoholism. 
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> WOMEN FIGHT RACISM 


If the power of some twelve million 
women is not to be underestimated, 
racial prejudice is in for a hard time 
during the next three years. Meeting 
in Miami Beach, F'la., this fall, the 
United Church Women, an organi- 
zation affiliated with the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A., voted to launch a 
three-year, nation-wide program to 
combat discrimination in every facet 
of our country’s life. Marking the 
first time an interdenominational 
effort of this kind has been launched 
on such a scale, the project called 
“Assignment: Race, 1961-64” will 
be financed in part by a grant of 
$66,000 from the Field Foundation. 
Plans call for the mobilization and 
training of volunteers through con- 
sultation and eight workshops held 
in different sections of the country. 
The goal toward which the women 
will be working: to assure all people, 
regardless of race, full participation 
in their local communions, in coun- 
cils of churches, and in their com- 
munities. 


>» YOUTHFUL LEADERS 


If it is true that the shape of tomor- 
row will be determined by the youth 
of today, Christianity is in for one 
of its greatest periods of self-exam- 
ination, vigorous application, and 
ecumenical probing. In this young 
Episcopalians are playing a leading 
role. @ At the invitation of the 
Episcopal Church’s Division of Col- 
lege Work, the Lutheran Student 
Association of America, comprising 
college student groups of the six 
Lutheran bodies affiliated with the 
National Lutheran Council, will 
meet with the National Canterbury 
Association, consisting of Episcopal 
students on college campuses, for a 
joint study conference in August, 
1962. @ At the first North Amer- 
ican Ecumenical Youth Assembly 
held recently at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Episcopalians were numbered among 
the two thousand young Christians 
who discussed the theme, “‘Entrusted 
with the Message of Reconcilia- 
tion.” Episcopalian Philip Pavlik of 
Greenwich, Conn., a senior at Har- 
vard University, was elected chair- 
man of the United Christian Youth 
Movement, a participating body at 
the assembly. Among the speakers 
were the Rev. Edward H. Patey, 
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LET HIM LIVE 
WITH THE PIGS 


Tong Chin lived in a mountain village 
on the East Coast of Formosa. His 
home was a shed which was part of 
a pig pen. He was in rags, couldn’t 
speak Chinese, only tribal. He ate with 
his hands and his mother was anxious 
to get rid of him saying, “He can’t do 
anything. He only eats.” Her attitude 
explains why instead of living with her 
he existed with the pigs. He couldn’t 
run away because he was blind. A 
more hopeless future than the one he 
faced is hard to conceive. But visit 
him now in a Christian Children’s 
Fund Home for the Blind and listen to 
him recite his lessons and play part of a classic on the piano. In just 
a couple of months he has become a clean, bright and extremely 
appreciative boy. Modern teaching methods for the blind can 
accomplish miracles. 

But what about the other needy blind or crippled, tubercular, 
leprous, deaf and children who are normal except for their cruel 
hunger? Some of them do not even have a roof over their heads and 
sleep in the streets—these refugee, cast-off or orphan children 
without a friend or guidance and who are neglected like a stray dog— 
these forsaken children whom mercy passes by? 

Christian Children’s Fund can rescue and properly care for only 
as many of them as its income permits. Such children can be 
“adopted” in Formosa or any other of the 45 countries listed below 
and the child’s name, address, story and picture with the privilege 
of correspondence is provided the donor. The cost to the donor is 
the same in all countries, ten dollars a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated in COUNTRIES: 
1938, with its 415 affiliated orphanage schools Austria, Belgium, Belivia, Borneo, Brazil, 
Burma, Cameroun, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, 


in 46 countries, is the largest Protestant 
orphanage organization in the world, assisting 
over 36,000 children. It serves, with its affiliated. 


Egypt, England, Finland, France, Greece, Hong 
Kong, India, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Italy, 
Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Kenya, Korea, Lap- 


homes, over 85 million meals a year. It is ee age TTS agree Malaya, Rede se, 
registered with the Advisory Committee on inawa, fakistan, hilippines, ortugal, 

fi 5 ; m . ann Puerto Rico, Rhodesia (North), Rhodesia 
Voluntary Aid of the International Cooperation CSORER ONT IS Goblartdics Soni Mi Geactar ee ian 


Administration of the United States Govern- 
ment. It is experienced, efficient, economical 
and conscientious. 


For Information Write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 


(Formosa), Thailand, Turkey, United States 
(Indian, negro, white), Vietnam (Indochina), 
Western Germany. 


I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $ 
(Please send me further information. 


I wish to “adopt” a boy [| girl 1 for 
one year in 


(Name . Country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 


Enclosed is payment for the full year NAME, 

( first month []. Please send me the ADDRESS 

child’s name, story, address and picture. CITY. Zone 
STATE 


I understand that I can correspond with 
the child. Also, that there is no obliga- 
tion to continue the adoption. 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
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The Christian Year Kalendar 


—1962 Edition— 


From Advent, 1961, to Advent, 1962 
102 pages, spiral bound with cord, $2.50 


Together with a Liturgical Dictionary 


e PSALMS AND LESSONS FOR EVERY DAY 
OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 
e SUGGESTED HYMNS FOR SUNDAYS AND HOLY DAYS 


e LITURGICAL COLORS 


e CHURCH DICTIONARY AND ENCYCLOPEDIA 


e DAYS OF FASTING AND ABSTINENCE 
e RED AND BLACK LETTER HOLY DAYS 
e BIOGRAPHIES OF BLACK LETTER SAINTS 


Each calendar page covers a seven-day period listing for every day the 
Propers for the Holy Communion, the Psalms and Lessons for Morning 
and Evening Prayer, and the liturgical colors. Also included are the days 
of fasting and abstinence, detailed directions for special days and sea- 
sons, and appropriate hymns for all Sundays and Prayer Book Holy 
Days. No other calendar gives all this information in one easy-to-use 
listing. 


The minor or “black letter” Holy Days listed are those recommended 
by the Standing Liturgical Commission; directions are given for using 
the optional Propers assigned to them, and also those recommended by 
the Commission for the Ember and Rogation Days, Wednesdays and 


a 


: 
; 
e CEREMONIAL AND RITUAL DIRECTIONS 
: 
x 


Fridays of Lent, Wednesday through Saturday of Easter Week, and 


s| Thursday of Whitsun Weck. 


% 
: The Liturgical Dictionary, recently revised, includes among its entries 
short biographies of all the saints and heroes who are commemorated, 
and places an additional wealth of helpful information at the fingertips 
of all who use The Christian Year Kalendar. 


desk size, contains reduced reproductions of the calendar pages from 
The Christian Year Kalendar. 
56 pages, paper bound, $1.25 


Postage paid on cash orders 


Monenouse-BARLOW Co., tc. 


14 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
29 Eost Madison Street, Chicago 2, III. 261 Golden Gate Avenue, Son Francisco 2, Calif. 
4400 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles 29, Calif. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH LESSON CALENDAR, in convenient = 


ce 


CALVARY BOOKSHOP 
61 Gramercy Park North 
New York 10, N. Y 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS OF ALL 
PUBLISHERS 


Spiritual Healing 
Healing belongs in the Church 
Do you read SHARING, a magazine devoted to 
spiritual healing, telling what is being done and 
what you can do to fulfill Christ’s command: 
“Heal the Sick!” Published monthly—16 pages 
$1 for 6 mo., $2 a year, Send for sample copy. 
International Order of St. Luke 
2243 Front Street San Diego 1, Calif. 
OO LO A AL AL A AA 


© Prompt mail order service @ Dis- 

count to clergy and chureh groups 

Open Monday 1- 7: 30 Pr M. Tuesday 
i 


Telephone 
4 thru Friday, 


GR 5-1216 
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canon residentiary of the Anglican 
cathedral in Coventry, England, and 
chairman of the first European 
Ecumenical Youth Assembly at 
Lausanne, Switzerland, in 1960; 
the Very Rev. John B. Coburn, Dean 
of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass.; the Rev. Rich- 
ard L. Harbour, executive secretary 
of the Church’s Youth Division, and 
lawyer William Stringfellow, noted 
Episcopal youth worker. @ An- 
other move in Episcopal youth 
work was made recently when seven 
Episcopal high school students, from 
as many different states, left for a 
year’s study in Europe. Three have 
gone to Germany, two to Austria, 
and one each to Sweden and France. 
In return, eighteen youths from 
Europe, Asia, and Africa are start- 
ing twelve-month visits with Episco- 
pal families in parishes throughout 
the U.S. Together with seven other 
religious groups, the Episcopal 
Church has participated for five 
years in this program, known as the 
International Christian Youth Ex- 
change. The young men and women 
in the exchange live with a family 
and attend high school classes in 
their temporarily adopted country. 
In the Episcopal Church, a parish 
assumes the financial and spiritual 
responsibilty for such an exchange. 


FAMILIES AND DIVORCE 


Two recent surveys have revealed 
some interesting facts about families 
and divorce. Sociologist Dr. Philip 
G. Sagi of Princeton, N.J., reported 
that religion provides a better fore- 
cast than economic status in deter- 
mining how many children a young 
American couple desires to have. 
“Very religious Roman Catholics 
want four or five children,” said 
Dr. Sagi. “Jews want no more than 
two children. Protestants want 
three.” @ The U.S. Census Bu- 
reau in Washington, D.C., reported 
that the number of divorced persons 
in the U.S. increased between 1950 
and 1960 at a rate twice as fast as 
that of population growth. Persons 
fourteen years of age or older in the 
population totaled 126,276,000, an 
increase of 12.6 per cent, census 
figures indicated. The number of di- 
vorced persons numbered 3,152,320, 
an increase of 694,941, or 28.3 per 
cent, over the 1950 census total. 
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> CHURCH CONSTRUCTION 

LAGS 
Fewer new church buildings were 
under construction in 1961 than 
in 1960, according to the US. 
Census Bureau. Church construction 
amounted to some $91 million dur- 
ing September of this year. This is 
roughly $3 million less than during 
the same month a year ago. It had 
been forecast that church construc- 
tion would run 3 per cent ahead of 
1960. Instead it is 3 per cent behind. 
Work on church-related schools, 
colleges, hospitals, and institutions 
is on the increase, however. 


>» EPISCOPALIAN HEADS 

RELIEF SERVICE 

Hugh D. Farley, a communicant of 
the Church of the Redeemer, Wash- 
ington, D.C., recently became the 
new executive director of Church 
World Service, relief and rehabilita- 
tion agency of the National Council 
of Churches. Among its more than 
forty international operations, 


Church World Service distributes 


surplus food to hardship areas such 


as Asia and Africa, sends used 

clothing to victims of war and disas- 

ter, resettles refugees in this coun- 
try, and operates an international 
| student exchange for the thirty-five 
_ Protestant and Orthodox churches 
cooperating in the agency. Mr. Far- 
ley has had a long career in interna- 
tional relief operations, having 
worked with the U.S. Department of 
State, the U.N., and the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. 


|) CHRISTIAN ADVISE AND 
CONSENT 


The unusually long session of the 
Kighty-seventh Congress produced 
legislation which both pleased and 
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always in good i 
taste—for Junior, 
Senior Choirs and 
Clergy. Send for 


free catalog. 


Qhartley 


sme 1802 Church St. 
Nashville, 
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Vestments 
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Credo 
Votive Light 


Baptismal 
Candles 


Beeswax Candles 


Candlelight Service Sets 


A NAME YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
FOR QUALITY, CORRECTNESS 


AND SERVICE! 


Sanctuary Candles 


When it comes to buying candles, bear in 
mind that the product you select is only as 
good as the name of its maker. 

And Emkay, one of the largest manufactur- 
ers of Church candles and accessories, is a 
name you can trust. You'll find all Emkay 
candles are uniform in size, shape and color. 
They burn clean, smooth and even, and are 
ecclesiastically correct in all respects. 


Yet, for all their superlative quality, Emkay 
candles and accessories actually cost no 
more than ordinary products. And Emkay 
offers the added convenience of providing 
for all your requirements from one handy 
source — the Emkay representative who 
lives nearby ... Mail coupon now for com- 


CHICAGO — 4001 N. Ravenswood Ave. 


Muencu-Krevuzer CANDLE Co., INc. 


plete details. 


A Division of 
MUENCH-KREUZER 
Candle Co., Inc. 


Syracuse 1, N.Y. 
TEL. GR 1-6147 


LOS ANGELES —745 E. Pico Blvd. 


1 
Dept. F- 1261, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
Please send your new 16-page, illustrated catalog 
of Church candles and accessories. 
| OO Have representative call. 
MAIL ENE og is GROSS Bs eee Ie ea yc Sea | 
COUPON ea ACO ER ie ark Sins 4 a 8b we ws te OE OTS as | 
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WHILE THE WORLD FELL APART OUTSIDE 
THE GOOD, NEWS" WAS, SPOKEN ANEW. 


Sumer 
£ 


bigs 


The Year 
Was 1941 ing some of the worst 
bombing of the Blitz, 
and the night was torn by shrieking 
explosions as whole neighborhoods of 
homes and blocks of office buildings 
fell to destruction. In the darkened 
basement of a bombed out church a 
tiny group of men, women and chil- 
dren huddled together waiting... 


A Strong Suddenly one of the 
Voice Out group, a minister, rose 
Of The with Bible clenched 
Darkness tightly in hand and 


began to speak in a 
voice that was strong with faith. He 
was telling the ancient story of another 
time when people had huddled in fear 
at the foot of the cross—and of how 
they had heard the Savior saying, 
“Father, forgive them; they do not 
know what they are doing.” 

An Old Story Somehow, the min- 
Told With ister was giving the 
New Power words new power and 
meaning for the little 
basement group. Somehow, as he spoke, 
the ancient model of divine love and 
forgiveness was clear to them in a way 
it had never been before. Jesus had 
always spoken directly to his listeners 
in the language they used daily and 
understood most easily. And now, at 
last, in spite of the terrifying condi- 
tions outside, the words were being 
spoken again in the language of the 
people. A great calmness and faith in 
God—a new courage and inner strength 
—swept through the once fearful group, 
and they listened in rapt attention as 
they heard in a fresh and more im- 
mediate language “The Good News” 
spoken anew... 
A New It yee perhaps on just 
Translatio such an occasion as 
IsBorn this that J. B. Phillips 
first conceived his 
idea for a translation of the New Tes- 


London was undergo- © 


The Maemillan Company 


tament in the spoken English of to- 
day. During those trying days of 1941, 
it seemed particularly important to the 
Reverend Mr. Phillips that the mem- 
bers of his bombed out church should 
realize the full, present-tense vitality 
of the Word of God. As his project 
continued over the years that followed, 
he found ever increasing encourage- 
ment in the heartfelt gratitude of all 
who heard or read his work. 


The New At last, in 1958, after 
Testament the publication of four 
In Modern individual volumes of 
English the work in progress, 


Mr. Phillips’ single- 
minded devotion and skillful applica- 
tion of talents and knowledge culmi- 
nated in the publication of a transla- 
tion of the entire New Testament. Since 
that time there have been similar ven- 
tures by groups of scholars, but the 
J. B. Phillips translation has continued 
to offer thrilling new insights and spir- 
itual revitalization—now cherished by 
over 350,000 men and women in all 
walks of life. 


“An inspired and glorious achieve- 


ment.”’ 
—Dr. Daniel A. Poling 
Editor, Christian Herald 


“Tt would have saved me a great 
deal of labor if this book had come 
into my hands when I first seriously 
began to try to discover what Chris- 
tianity was.” 
—C. S. Lewis 
Author, The Screwtape Letters 


Note: THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN ENGLISH is also avail- 
able in a cloth edition at only 
$6.00, or in the original four 
separate volumes in cloth or 
quality paperback, at reasonable 
prices. At your booksellers. 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
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worldscene continued 
disappointed church people. With 
the single exception of federal aid 
to education, religious groups— 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, and 
Jewish—were usually united in the 
recommendations they made to Con- 
gress on matters of moral and social 
concern. @ In the field of for- 
eign policy, religious groups took 
considerable satisfaction from the 
fact that Congress voted to establish 
a permanent disarmament agency 
as a major arm of the government. 
Most of them were, however, dis- 
appointed by Congress’ failure to 
vote the long-range funding author- 
ity asked by President Kennedy 
which would have allowed long- 
range development in the under- 
privileged countries, something 
church groups, with their experience 
in the mission field, have long urged. 
@ The Food for Peace program, 
in which religious groups have 
taken a leading role, was extended 
and expanded by Congress. The 
United States is now sharing its 
abundant agricultural surpluses with 
less fortunate nations. The establish- 


fi 
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ment of the Peace Corps on an ex- 
perimental basis can be directly 
traced to various church groups 
which led the way with their long- 
established mission work. @ On 
the domestic scene, churches have 
expressed grave concern over 
mounting crime and juvenile de- 
linquency. They also put the spot- 
light on the problems of migratory 
workers. Congress took action in all 
three of these fields, launching a 
$30 - million - a - year rehabilitation 
program for delinquent youths, es- 
tablishing a number of laws directed 
against organized crime and rack- 
eteering, and passing five new laws 
designed to ameliorate conditions 
among the migrants, heretofore a 
tragically neglected group. 
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BOOKS 


| Conducted by 


Edward T. Dell, Jr. 


The Glory of Eden 


Iv sEEMS impossible that any modern 


writer could illuminate the hackneyed 
_ story of Adam and Eve. Yet David 
- Bolt does just that in Adam: A Novel. 


He attempts no new interpretation, but 


he handles the material at hand in such 
a moving and delicate manner, with 
such acuteness of perception, that our 
own perceptions are heightened. There 
is great restraint in his writing, cou- 
pled with a poetic faculty that makes 


his prose sheer beauty—sheer delight. 


In Mr. Bolt’s moving treatment of 
the relationship between Adam and 
Eve, their love is physical as well as 
spiritual. The radiance and freshness 


add these 


to your 


library. mm 


Four new volumes in the Layiman’s Bible Commentary 
are ready for your use in understanding the Scriptures. 
They are: Vol. 6 — JUDGES, RUTH, 1, 2 SAMUEL, by 


vy) Eric C. Rust; Vol. 13 — EZEKIEL, DANIEL, by Carl G. 
Howie; Vol. 16 — MATTHEW, by Suzanne de Dietrich; 
and Vol. 21 —- ROMANS, 1, 2 CORINTHIANS, by Ken- 


neth J. Foreman. 
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in their response to each other never 
descend into sentimentality. They see 
each other as God sees them. The au- 
thor has also been able to communicate 
some sense of God’s closeness as well 
as His majesty, which makes the agony 
of the Fall and separation from God 
all the more painful. 

The glory of Eden is woven all 
through this book (138 pp. New York: 
The John Day Company. $3.00). For 
instance, it is shown in the feeling that 
Adam has for the leopard and for all 
wild things. They literally lie down 
together. But all that changes when 
Adam becomes aware of evil. 


Contributing reviewers 
Eva Walsh 

Ada C. Rose 
Jacqueline Jackson 
Martha Moscrip 
Margaret B. Tims 


In spite of banishment, there is still 
hope. Adam slowly comes to know 
that God is with him beyond the lost 
Eden, and will remain with him to 
the far limits of the created world. 

There is no explanation of the dra- 
gon’s presence in the Garden, and 
there is a hint that the tension and 
heightened knowledge Adam must now 
live with are, in part, compensation for 
his disobedience. 

This is a book full of grace, more 
a poem than a novel, and David Bolt 
is a master craftsman. 


—Eva Walsh 


Over 200,000 copies of LBC volumes have been sold 
since the first five were published two years ago. Bible 
study groups, college classes, church school teachers, 
libraries, and individuals find that the LBC gives clear 
explanation of every passage of Scripture without the 
use of technical or confusing terms. 1 


ask your bookseller 
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LAYMAN’S BIBLE COMMENTARY 


Planned for maximum usefulness at lowest cost, the LBC is fulfilling a New York 
Times Book Review forecast, “It is a series that should prove exceedingly popular 
with many readers.” Volumes already published: 
2—Genesis; 9— Psalms; 12—Jeremiah, Lamentations; 14—Hosea through Jonah; 
18—Luke; 20—Acts of the Apostles; 22—Galatians through Colossians; 25—1,2,3 
John, Jude, Revelation. Four more will be published each year to complete the 25- 
volume series. 1 to 3 copies, $2.00 each; 4 or more (any assortment), $1.75 each. 


Daniel 


Ezekiel 
Matthew _ 


1—IJntroduction to the Bible; 
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THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION SUNDAY 


JANUARY 28, 1962 


\ \ J © ARE beginning to understand that ministry is the privilege 
and responsibility of the whole Church. Each of us is to bear 
witness to the Lord in his own life. 


Within the total ministry of the Church, however, there must be 
a body of men to do the work of the ordained ministry. The task 
of educating and training our clergy is the responsibility of the 
Seminaries—a responsibility they can meet adequately only with the 
interest and support of us all. 


It is my hope that every one of our congregations will observe 
Theological Education Sunday this year and so strengthen the Semi- 


naries and the total ministry of the Church. 


ARTHUR LICHTENBERGER 
Presiding Bishop 


DIRECTORY 


Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut; Bexley Hall, the Divinity 
School of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio: Church Divinity School of the 
Pacific, Berkeley, California; Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, 
Austin, Texas; The General Theological Seminary, New York City; Nashotah 
House, Nashotah, Wisconsin; School of Theology of the University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tennessee; Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, IIli- 


nois; Virginia Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Virginia. 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal Boarding & Country Day School 
Girls, Grades 7-12 
College preparatory and general courses. Music, Drama, 


Arts, Sports. New dormitory. 49 acres, Fully accredited. 
Established 1870. Write for catalog. 


Mrs. J. N. Vandemoer, Headmistress 
St. Agnes School, Box E, Albany 11, New York 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


q 
Church Vestment Makers + 
1837 for over 124 Years. 1961 i 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. | 
131 EAST 23R0 STREET, NEW. YORK, N. Y. 


The American Church Union 


The Church's largest unofficial organization 
dedicated to teaching and maintaining the 
Apostolic Faith. Membership includes subscrip- 
tion to the monthly American Church News. 
For information, write: 


American Church Union 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


THE RETIRING FUND 
FOR DEACONESSES 


Of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
The United States of America 
This New York corporation provides im- 
portant aid for retired Deaconesses of the 
Chureh. Contributions for its corporate 
purposes will assist in giving them greater 
aid. Personal acknowledgment will be 
made of each gift and bequest. Communi- 
cations may be sent to the Fund in care of 
First Nationa Crry BANK oF N.Y. 
399 Park Ave., NEw York 22, N.Y. 
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APPALACHIAN SCHOOL aces S12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere of a 


well-ordered home in the mountains of western North 
Carolina. Balanced routine of activities: study, play, 
housekeeping chores, spiritual exercises. Under direction 
of the Episcopal Chureh. Home cooking, balanced diet. 
Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. $70 per month 
and up according to ability to pay. Catalog. 


Rev. P. W. Lambert, O.G.S., Box E, Penland, N.C. 


NOT ONLY FOR CHRISTMAS 
BUT FOR ALL THE YEAR 


A Sterling silver handmade 
Episcopal shield 


34” Emblem yy" Emblem 
Bracelet Charm Bracelet Charm $1.00 
Scatter Pin 2.00 Lapel Button 2.00 
Key Ring 2.50 Tie Tack & Clutch 3.50 
Necklace 18” 4.50 ‘Tie Clip 3.75 
Cuff Links (Reg.) 5.00 Necklace 14” 3.00 

Made by and sold for the benefit of 


BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW 
P.O. Box 1636 Columbus, Ga. 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


A prayer group pledged to pray for the departed mem- 
bers of the Guild and for all the Faithful Departed. 
Open to Communicants of the Anglican Church. 
Provide that prayers will be offered for the repose of 
your soul by joining the Guild. 

THE REV. MALCOLM DeP. MAYNARD, D.D. 

Superior-General 
For further information address 

The Secretary-Generai, Guild of All Souls 

32 Tenmore Road Haverford 3, Pa. 


HISTORIC CHURCHES 
Episcopal Edition 
DATE BOOK (Engagement Calendar) 
FRAME-WALL TYPE-CALENDAR 
each $1.65 Postpaid 
Church organizations may purchase 
at a discount for their members 
Colonial Publishing, Inc. 
10 Thacher St., Boston 13, Mass. 
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For Cheerful Contemplation 


THE Pace or A HEN by Josephine Moffett 
Benton. 100 pp. Philadelphia: The Christian 
Education Press. $2.50. 

The main title of this book is taken 
from the writings of Saint Teresa of 
Avila: “Those seeking the life of the 
spirit should be cheerful and free, and 
not neglect recreation. Married people 
must act in conformity with their vo- 
cation—but their progress will of ne- 
cessity be but the pace of a hen.” The 
subtitle of the volume is descriptive 
of its purpose: Ways to Fulfillment for 
a Housewife. 

Josephine Benton, author of The 
Pace of a Hen, is a mother and grand- 
mother who has developed a way of 
life which she here shares with other 
women in a cheerful, sisterly manner. 
As the writer of several study pam- 
phlets designed largely for women, 
Mrs. Benton brings to her latest work 
a knowledge of the deeper longings 
that the feminine ap- 
proach to life, and gives some specific 
suggestions for satisfying those long- 
ings. 

The quotations below will illustrate 
the warmth and appeal which make 
The Pace of a Hen convincing. Many 
women will want to read the book and 
then share it with other women. 

“Perhaps young wives may work 
without harmful effects if childbearing 
is not postponed indefinitely. Once 
there are children, it is essential to 
the well-being of preschoolers that 
their mothers be at home. A social 


characterize 


worker urged me to say this in loud 
tones.” 

“This book .. . is written primarily 
for the woman who gladly gave up 
her job as secretary, nurse, or teacher 
to become a wife and mother. Deep 


down she remains contented and 


would not change the vocation of mar- 


riage for any other.” 

“Having been blessed with strength, 
with skills, with education, with hap- 
piness, how else can a oneness with 
creation be preserved unless those of 


us who have too much share with 


those who have too little?” 

“Tt takes one kind of courage to 
meet misfortunes that come to you. It 
takes courage of another kind to go 
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out and involve yourself in troubles 
that would never touch you if you 
remained cloaked in indifference.” 

“George MacDonald has a theory 
that I like. In relaxed sleep not only 
does the tired body become rested and, 
being rested, freshens the mind; but 
of more importance, in sleep the soul 
goes home to God, and there being 
close to the Heart of Creation, returns 
creative and buoyant.” 

The Pace of a Hen can be recom- 
mended for contemplative reading, and 
a copy of the book would make an espe- 
cially thoughtful gift for a woman of 
any age. —Apa C. Rose 


Story Sermons for Children 


Storrs OF YESTERDAY AND TODAY FoR JUN- 
rors: 34 story sermons for boys and girls 
by Alice Geer Kelsey. 127 pp. New York: 
Abingdon Press. $2.00. 

The title describes these stories exact- 
ly, and they are excellent of their kind. 
They don’t try to “put over” a lesson on 
an unwitting reader; the lesson is un- 
ashamedly clear—and well written and 
interesting besides. Furthermore, these 
stories are relevant to any child’s life, 
whether they take place in Alaska, the 
Philippines, or two thousand years 
ago. One receives a strong sense of the 


universality of Christ’s kingdom both 
in time and space. 
—JACQUELINE JACKSON 


Trio for Teenagers 


THe SHEPHERD oF BETHLEHEM by Gordon 
Powell. 32 pp. Westwood, N. J.: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.50. 

THe Time or THE Lamp by Leonard Wib- 
berly. 47 pp. New York: Ives Washburn Inc. 
$2.50. 

CuristMas STORIES 
edited by Herbert H. Wernecke. 
phia: Westminster Press. $3.95. 


The Shepherd of Bethlehem is the 
story of the first Christmas as one of 
the shepherds might have told it to 
Saint Luke. It is a worthy successor 
to Mr. Powell’s Innkeeper of Bethle- 
hem, and an appropriate gift for chil- 
dren aged 10 to 14. 

The Time of the Lamb is a Christ- 


FRoM Many LANps 
Philadel- 


| mas story narrating the personal ex- 


perience of a lonely shepherd boy on 
the downs of Hampshire. It is beauti- 
fully told and would be especially ap- 
pealing to boys 10 to 14. 

' Christmas Stories from Many Lands 
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So Many 
Need : 
Your Help! \ 


Just look around you .. . it won't be 
difficult to find many people who need 
your help in the form of Christian love 
and encouragement in order to deepen their 
spiritual lives. The Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew, with nearly 11,000 men and boys in 
over 800 church chapters across the country, 
can give you and other laymen in your con- 
gregation the opportunity to prayerfully use a por- 
tion of your time and talents to encourage the sick, 
the strayed, the unfortunate and the stranger. 
Helping to bring others to Christ through His 
Church is a rewarding experience. Discover this 
for yourself. 


* * * 


For complete details, write the National Office, Department E 


the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


709 WEST MARKET STREET 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Confraternity of 
the Blessed Sacrament 


A devotional society of clergy and laity 
throughout the Anglican Communion to 
work and pray for greater honor to Our 
Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament of 
His Body and Blood. Founded 1862. 


For further information, address: 


The Rev. Wm. R. Wetherell, Secretary-General 
440 Valley Street Orange, New Jersey 
ee 


Wap Wed DEES OES DEES BES DPS Be 
ge ST. MONICA’S HOME a4 
% 125 HIGHLAND ST. < 
§ ROXBURY 19, MASS. Ki 
i under care of . - 
& Sisters of St. Margaret ° 
PEBRELBPECL OPEL GEKLOEKL GAELS 


Your Book 
Published! 


If your manuscript has unusual possibilities, 

we offer straight royalty or ask for low 

subsidy basis. Send manuscript for free 

report or write for Brochure FR. 
PAGEANT PRESS 

101 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR VESTMENTS 
EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS—LINENS 


Materials by the yard. “‘Kits’’ for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments. 
All Embroidery is Hand Done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


Tel. CH 4-1070 14 West 40th St. New York 18 


HAND EMBROIDERED LINENS 


wm Exquisitely created for your Church 
a\s 


y by skilled needlewomen 
\ Fair Linens Linen Chasubles 
() Surplices Palls 


Superfrontals Other Altar Linens 


Also fine linens by the yard 
Write for illustrated brochure 


MARY MOORE 


Box 394-F lowa 


Davenport, 


A LASTING 
CONFIRMATION GIFT 


Significant symbols on 
the front. Room for date 
to be engraved on back. 


Silver plate: 3... 25¢ 
GHEOMONS a ayo.s wiavetelerere 15¢ 
Sterling Silver ...... $1.50 


(plus 10% Federal Excise Tax) 


Church & Pane Supply House, Inc. 


43 West Huron Street Buffalo 2, N.Y. 
Phone: TL 3-4620 


CHRIST 
the 
KING 


Reproduced by the 
Lost Wax process 
from the hand 
wrought original 
created by 
Award Winning 
Artist Craftsman: 


Jack Bowling 
1920 Ringgold Place 
: : Philadelphia 46, Pa. 

Aediabie direct from the artist 
Sterling Silver $5.50 14 Kt. Gold $17.60 postpaid. 
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NEW 
BOOKS 
FROM 


Westminster 
Press 


PERSPECTIVE 
ON MAN 


Literature and the 
Christian Tradition 


By ROLAND MUSHAT FRYE. A 
brilliant study of the ways in 
which both religion and serious 
literature treat history and con- 
vey truth. $4.50 


PAUL AND HIS 
PREDECESSORS 


By ARCHIBALD M. Hunter. Did 
Paul really create, single-handed, 
what is called “Pauline” Chris- 
tianity? Here is a convincing 
demonstration that his theology 
is not radically different from 
that of the Christians who came 
before him. $3.00 


Now at your bookstore 


THE PASTOR 
The Man and His Ministry 
By IL1on T. Jones. A new ap- 
plication of New Testament 
standards to the life of the min- 
ister, helping to conquer the per- 
sonal difficulties which often be- 
set him. $3.50 


PERSONAL 
DEVOTIONS FOR 
PASTORS 


Edited by WILLIAM B. WILLIAM- 
son. This unique prayerbook — 
which contains both traditional 
devotions and original prayers 
written by the editor—is designed 
to serve the spiritual needs of 
the minister himself. $3.50 


THE OLD 
TESTAMENT IN 
CHRISTIAN PREACHING 
By LAWRENCE E. Toomss. How 
the parish minister can use the 
results of modern Old Testament 


research to enrich his sermons. 
$3.95 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia 7 


Do your church flags need 
replacing? Write for our free 
catalogue and special prices 
on U.S. and Episcopal flags 
for Churches, Sunday, 
Schools, etc. All sizes ava: 


able in’ rayon, taffeta or 
bunting. Write today for 
free catalogue and_ special 
church price list. " 


Regalia Mfg. Co., Dept. 34, Rock Island, Ill. 


ALTAR GUILDS 
LINENS BY THE YARD 
Fine Irish Linens, Dacron and cotton for 
vestments, threads, transfers and supplies. 
Ask for price lists. 
FREE SAMPLES 
Linens Hand-sewn to Order 
Mary Fawcett Company 
Box 325 E, MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


Have you seen 


AN AMERICAN USE 
by the 
Reverend Francis F. E, Blake, Th.M. 


“For seminarians with little hope of ade- 
quate training in practical liturgics and 
for parish priests and bishops denied the 
same . . . ‘AN AMERICAN USE,’ a 
directive for the simple steps required by 
‘the rubrics and traditions behind the 
[Eucharist] exactly as . . . printed in the 
Book of Common Prayer.’ ” 


from The Anglican Digest, Summer 1961 


It may be had for twenty-five cents from 


The Anglican Society 


Lloyd C. Minter, Treasurer 


2631 Wharton St., 


Inquiries welcomed. 


Phila. 46, Pa. 


BOOKS continued 


is a varied and unusual collection. Its 
central theme is twofold—Christmas 
and world brotherhood. It would be 
especially valuable for family reading 
aloud, or as a source of story material 
for teachers of juniors. 

Because none of these books writes 
down to children, they are all books 
that adults would enjoy reading aloud. 
At the same time, the child who is a 
facile reader will find them pleasing 
and absorbing. .—Marrua Moscrip 


Phillips Brooks, the Man 


Focus on Infinity by Raymond W. AI- 
bright. 400 pp. New York: Macmillan. $4.95. 
Great men live for posterity through 
the chronicles of their biographers. 
This is the service rendered by Pro- 
fessor Albright in his life of Phillips 
Brooks, Focus on Infinity. 

The early chapters of the book are 
devoted to the strong relationships 
within the Brooks family, particularly 
to the influence of his mother, who 
constantly exhorted Phillips to pursue 
his spiritual search. 

Phillips Brooks’ 
came early, and his services as a 
speaker were in continual demand. Be- 
lieving that “no man can do much who 
is not much himself,” he was fearless in 
expressing himself. 

Europe, from the frequent rest cures 
he took there, became as familiar to 
Brooks as his own country. Many of 
the ideas for Trinity Church in Boston, 
for which he is best known, came from 
European cathedrals. 

Although the style is a bit tedious 
at times because of too much detail, 
the reader is caught up with the warn- 
ing of Phillips Brooks himself that 
“biography is a man. Never lay it 


preaching fame 


down until the man is a living, breath- 
ing person to you. Then you may close 
and lose and forget the book. The man 


is yours.” —Marcaret B. Tims 


PICTURE CREDITS—Cover, Walter Miles. 
Pp. 6-13, David Hirsch. Pp. 17-19, Walter 
Miles. Pp. 22-23, David Hirsch. Pp. 26- 
27, Teasdale Barney. Pp. 30, 32, 35, Re- 


ligious News Service. P. 36, The Reporter. 
P. 41, Roy Lindstrom. P. 50, David Hirsch. 
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Does 
Peace 


Exist 2 


1 is coming into the city. It 
could be your city, any city; it could 
be the citadel that is our inner selves 
and separate souls—Jerusalem sym- 
bolizes them all. “And when he was 
come near, he beheld the city, and 
wept over it, saying, If thou hadst 
known, even thou, at least in this thy 
day, the things which belong unto thy 
peace! but now they are hid from 
thine eyes” (LUKE 19:41-2). 

We too could weep over this, for 
in spite of the two thousand years that 
this text has looked out of the pages at 
us, peace seems no nearer, inside us 
or around us, than it was then. We 
are still squabbling over differences of 
religion, government, ways of life and 
opinion, while inside ourselves the 
same war that St. Paul speaks of still 
continues: “For the good that I would 
I do not: but the evil which I would 
not, that I do” (Romans 7:19). Peace 
—apparently—does and 
never has. 

But we keep on asking for it. Crant 
us thy peace—this phrase is one of 
the heartbeats of the Communion serv- 
ice, and appropriately so, for it is one 
of our deepest desires. We long for 
quiet and tranquility, for the still wa- 
ters and green pastures of Psalm 23. 

Grant us thy peace. Have we any 
conception of what this means? Is this 
peace that we ask for what we think 
it is? “It was very peaceful,” we are 
likely to say of a day in which nothing 
upset us, confronted us with any 
choices, or changed the course of our 


not exist, 
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lives in any way. Our “grant us thy 
peace,” if translated into a true prayer 
of the heart, might run like this: 
“Please, Lord, keep things going along 
exactly the way they are.” 

But Jesus demanded openness to 
change. It is the people who are not 
glued to their possessions, their ways, 
their lives, to whom He promises life. 
Perhaps it is the people who are not 
glued to peace, in the placid sense that 
we give the word, to whom He prom- 
ises peace. 

For He does promise it. “Peace I 
leave with you. My peace I give unto 
you; not as the world giveth give I 
unto you” (JoHN 14:27). His peace: 
what kind of peace is this? Not the 
kind that “the world”—made up as it 
is of people like you and me, with our 


natural inertness of desire—values, 


evidently. He never chose to live the . 


kind of day in which nothing hap- 
pened, nor did His disciples after Him. 
They moved among crowds, in tense 
situations, traveling constantly. “The 
Son of man hath not where to lay 
his head.” Jesus told one would-be 
follower—no resting place in a house, 
or a tradition, or a way of life. And 
yet He promised peace. It looks as if 
whatever peace He offers us, as fol- 
lowers of His, will require that we re- 
define the word. 

But how? If peace cannot be quiet 
and tranquil, what can it be that will 
mean anything to us? 

Grant us thy peace: in the Bach “B- 
Minor Mass” there is a famous musical 


setting of this phrase. It is not at all 
what we should call peaceful music. 
The notes are tightly packed; the 
strands of melody crowd closely behind 
one another; many voices seem to be 
crying out. The whole effect is of a 
tension that seems beyond human 
strength to bear—yet a tension that ts 
borne, somehow. This is not the quiet 
music of the spheres, riding serenely, 
like the moon, above the clouds; it is 
the music of the world, sorrowing, 
sighing, suffering, dying—with, at the 
end, trumpet notes of fulfillment and 
power. 

It seems as if Bach were telling us 
that Jesus’ peace, which He promises 
us, is not to be found above life, but 
through it. Like the disciples, we must 
follow what William Law called “the 
process of Christ”: we must take the 
raw materials of the life we live and 
the world we live in, and transmute 
them, through the energy of the spirit 
of Christ working within us. We must 
let this spirit act in us and in our lives 
like the yeast of His parable. And 
when it is working freely, when noth- 
ing impedes its quiet, steady power— 
then there is peace, both within and 
without. 


The peace of God, it is no peace, 

But strife closed in the sod. 

Yet, brothers, pray for but one 
thing— 

The marvelous peace of God. 


(Hymn 437) 


—Mary Morrison 
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ANGLICAN CYCLE OF PRAYER 
At the request of the Lambeth Conference, 1948, the Anglican Cycle of Prayer was prepared, 


“that the spiritual bond of prayer might be more widely extended between the dioceses of the 


Anglican Communion throughout the world.’’ Each day the Church’s work in a particular place is 


singled out to be remembered in the prayers of the Church throughout the world. The prayer 


cycle lends itself to parish, organization, or private prayer. It is commended to you by the 


bishops meeting at Lambeth in 1958. 


JANUARY 


Regional Churches of the Anglican Communion 


] The Church of England: Arthur Michael 10 The Church of the Province of South Africa: 
Ramsey, Primate; Frederick Donald Coggan, Joost de Blank, Archbishop. 
Primate. 
1]. The Church of the Province of the West 
3) The Church in Wales: Alfred Edwin Morris, Indies: Alan John Knight, Archbishop. 
Archbishop. 
12 Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui (Holy Catholic 
3 The Church of Ireland: James McCann, Church in China): Robin Chien-tsun Chen, 
Primate; George Otto Simms, Primate. Chairman of House of Bishops. 
4 The Episcopal Church in Scotland: Thomas 13 Nippon Sei Ko Kai (Japan Holy Catholic 
Hannay, C.R., Primus. Church): Michael Hinsuke Yashiro, Presiding 
Bishop. 
5 The Episcopal Church in the U.S.A.: Arthur 
Lichtenberger, Presiding Bishop. 14 The Church of the Province of West Africa: 
Vacant. 
The Anglican Church of Canada: Howard 
Hewlett Clark, Primate. 145 The Church of the Province of Central Af- 


N oO 


(oe) 


The Church of India, Pakistan, Burma, and 
Ceylon: Arabindo Nath Mukerjee, Metro- 
politan. 


The Church of England in Australia and 
Tasmania: Hugh Rowlands Gough, Primate. 


The Church of the Province of New Zea- 
land: Norman Alfred Lesser, Primate. 


16 


17 
18 


rica: William James Hughes, Archbishop. 


The Jerusalem Archbishopric: Angus Camp- 
bell MacInnes, Archbishop. 


The Church of the Province of East Africa: 
Leonard James Beecher, Archbishop. 


The Church of Uganda and Ruanda-Urundi: 
Leslie Wilfrid Brown, Archbishop. 


Advisory Council on Missionary Strategy: 
Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., Executive Officer. 


Dioceses of the Anglican Communion 


20 
Zi 


22 


22 


24 
As) 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
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Aberdeen and Orkney, Scotland: Edward 


Frederick Easson, Bishop. 


Accra, Ghana: Reginald Richard Roseveare, 
S.S.M., Bishop; Ezra Douglas Martinson, 
Assistant Bishop. 


Adelaide, Australia: Thomas Thornton Reed, 
Bishop; John Charles Vockler (Mount Gam- 
bier), Coadjutor. 


Alabama, U.S.A.: Charles Colcock Jones 
Carpenter, Bishop; George Mosley Murray, 
Coadjutor. 


Alaska, U.S.A.: William Jones Gordon, Jr., 
Bishop. 


Albany, U.S.A.: Allen W. Brown, Bishop. 


Algoma, Canada: William Lockridge Wright, 
Archbishop. 


Amritsar, India: Kenneth Daniel Wilson 
Anand, Bishop. 

Anking, China: Robin Chien-tsun Chen, 
Bishop; Kimber S. K. Den, Assistant Bishop. 
Ankole-Kigezi, Uganda: Kosiya Shalita, 
Bishop. 

Antigua, West Indies: Donald Rowland 


Knowles, Bishop. 


The Arctic, Canada: 
Bishop. 


Donald Ben Marsh, 


publish the Cycle 


of Prayer for each month throughout the year. 


Studtes in fatth... 


GOD AND HIS PEOPLE 


Arthur Leonard Griffith. A collection of devotions surveying the place and pur- 
pose of the Christian Church and the ways in which it is to be renewed and 
remade in the modern world. Each of the seven main chapters contains brief 
readings with scripture, meditation, and prayer. 84 pages. Paper, $1 


THE ROMAN LETTER TODAY 


Arthur Leonard Griffith. Eight messages which apply the teachings of Romans 
to today’s problems. The author deais with subjects which have concerned 
men of all time such as divine judgment, the peace of God, and immortality. 
Many fresh sermon ideas are presented. 84 pages. Paper, $1 


EVERYDAY DEVOTIONS FOR YOUTH 


Walter L. Cook. Fifty six meditations to help young Christians apply their faith 
to everyday living—at home, at school, on a date, on the athletic field. Mr. 
Cook understands the problems young people face in daily situations and has 
written these devotions to meet their needs. 112 pages. $1.75 


GRAINS OF SAND 
Bernice Hogan. These 60 meditations will appeal especially to women. By stress- 
ing the significance of small things such as a pebble, a leaf, or a bird, Mrs. 
Hogan stimulates Christian thinking to enrich daily living, showing how God 


may be found everywhere in everything. 128 pages. $2 
HOW TO HELP THROUGH UNDERSTANDING 
Josephine Robertson. Here are valuable suggestions in ways to help others... 


the ill, the depressed, the aging, the handicapped—and helpful attitudes toward 
alcoholism and mental illness. Many practical solutions to problems are offered 
in this heartwarming book. 128 pages. aoe 5 


Order from your Bookstore 


Abingdon Press 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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” CLARICE HICKOX 


It's Greek to Me 


following vocabulary has its origin in Greek, the language of the Septuagint 


the early Christians. Can you match the definitions to the correct words? 


Christ ( ) 
ecumenical ( ) 
presbyter ( ) 
deacon ( ) 
evangelism ( ) 
Eucharist ( ) 
epistle ( ) 


liturgy ( ) 
church ( ) 


lay ( ) 
Pentecost ( ) 


litany ( ) 
parish ( ) 
Epiphany ( ) 
diocese ( ) 
Logos ( ) 
synod ( ) 
ecclesiastic (_ ) 
apostle ( ) 


icon ( ) 


& 


& 


Soe 


Seen 


ge a 


Church council; a governing or advising 
body. 

Of or pertaining to the church. 

The Lord’s Supper or Holy Communion; 
denotes thanksgiving. . 

General; world-wide in extent. 

A message or letter. 

A season following Christmas, beginning 
January 6, commemorating the visit of the 
Magi as the first manifestation of Christ to 
the Gentiles. 

The Anointed. 

An elder. 

Whitsunday; fifty days after Easter. 
Usually refers to a particular church, the 
building or congregation. 

A place of worship. 

Divine Word; actively expressed, creative, 
and revelatory thought and will of God. 


_A set form of worship in which the people 


(congregation) have a part; usually refers 
to the service of Holy Communion. 

Prayer or prayers of supplication. 

A sacred. image. 

One of the twelve disciples of Christ. 

An earnest effort to spread the gospel of 
Christ. 

A subordinate who assists the minister. 
An administrative area; often a district 
over which a bishop has authority. 


Not the clergy; common people. 


See answers, page 48 
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BABYLONIAN 
DRAGON 


and other Tales 


Written and illustrated by 
Alfred Zacharias 


A charming collection of hum- 
orous stories about animals of 
Old Testament times—the whale 


who had to swallow Jonah 
though he’d had nothing larger 
than a _ sardine before, the 
snake who stirred up trouble 
that backfired, the donkey who 
knew an angel when she saw 


one, the ravens who faced a- 


moral dilemma when told to 
feed Elijah. A wonderful book. 
Ideal to read aloud to children. 
Give to anyone 
on any gift list! 


$2.50 at your 
book store. 


ee 


"Te Story 
of the Bible 


Walter Russell Bowie. These 
stirring stories are told with all 
their power and pagentry to in- 
terest and inspire readers of all 
ages. 20 full-color paintings by 
Harold Copping. 548 pages. 
Cloth, $3.95 


The Story 
of the Church 


Walter Russell Bowie. Illus- 
trated by Clifford Johnston. The 
church’s heroes come to life— 
from the time of Christ to the 
present day. 208 pages. 

Cloth, $2.95 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


ALUMINUM 


Room At Center 
Support 


PEW KNEELERS 


Available in 6 Beautiful Colors 
Modern ... Lightweight .. . Durable 


operation . 
protect floor . 


Ideal for new pews or replacement of heavy, old-fashioned 
wooden pew kneelers because: Nylon bearings assure quiet 
. . large rubber-tipped legs absorb shocks and 
. thick rubber pads and long-wearing 
Naugahyde or fabric covers in your choice of color provide 
comfort and beauty. The design of these patented pew 
kneelers makes them easy to use, affords easy access to 
pews, and eliminates dirt and dust pockets at kneeler ends. 
Installed in many Episcopal churches, including the St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles. 


Available from your pew manufacturer or write to 
HAMLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

240 South Glendale Avenue, Glendale 5, California 

4218 North Lincoln Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois 


E. F. WESTFIELD CO., 202 East Post Road, White Plains, N. Y. 
Ask about Hamlin Free-Standing, Stacking Pew Kneelers 


and Pew Cushions, too. 


PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Fi'ee CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 


Dept. 40 SCRANTON 2, PA, 


ALTAR BREAD 

Orders promptly filled. 
St. Mary’s Convent 
Box 311 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Altar Bread Department 
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CALENDAR AND RADIO-TV 


DECEMBER 

National Council Meeting, Green- 
wich, Conn. 

20, Ember Days 
22-23 

21 St. Thomas the Apostle 

25 Christmas Day 

26 St. Stephen, Deacon and Martyr 

27 St. John, Apostle and Evangelist 


27-29 Meeting of the Association of 
Professional Women Church 
Workers, Greenwich, Conn. 

28 The Holy Innocents 


29-31 Overseas Student 
Greenwich, Conn. 


12-14 


Conference, 


JANUARY 


1 Circumcision of Christ 


3-4 Eastern Regional Conference of 
Church Council Secretaries, Green- 
wich, Conn. 

6 Epiphany 
7 Church in Human Affairs Sunday 


7-14 Universal Week of Prayer 
12-13 Episcopal Society for Cultural and 
Racial Unity, Greenwich, Conn. 
21-28 Church and Economic Life Week 


25 The Conversion of St. Paul 
28 Theological Education Sunday 
28- Girls’ Friendly Society Week 


FEBRUARY 


2 The Purification of St. Mary the 
Virgin 
11 Race Relations Sunday 
11-17 Brotherhood Week 


EPISCOPAL RADIO AND TV 


Television 
Adventurous Mission,. half-hour films. 


Man to Man, fifteen-minute TV talks by 
the Rev. Theodore P. Ferris. 


Radio 


Canterbury Hour, fifteen-minute devotional 
programs for Sundays featuring an out- 
standing radio choir and guests. 


The Search, fifteen-minute dramatic pro- 
grams, with Robert Young as host. 


Viewpoint, Saturdays, 6:15 to 6:30 p.m., 
EST, Mutual Broadcasting Network. Fif- 
teen-minute award-winning interviews. 


Trinity, half-hour worship programs from 
Trinity Church, New York City. 


The Good Life, fifteen-minute programs for 
women, featuring informal interviews with 
prominent persons on important problems. 


One More Step, fifteen-minute dramatic 
series featuring famous theater people and 
covering a variety of modern problems. 


Meetings, conferences, and events of regional, 
provincial, or national interest, will be included 
in the Calendar as space permits. Notices should 
be sent at least six weeks before the event. 
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THINGS NEW AND OLD 
conducted by JOHN WALLACE SUTER 


Thanksgivings 
with the Minister 


4 Pe Prayer Book made no provision for the people to say the General 

Thanksgiving out loud with the minister until 1928, when a new rubric was 
added (pages 19 and 33) giving them permission to make their voices heard at 
this point, though not ordering them to do so. Previously they had done so by 
custom in many places. 

Having the congregation join with the minister in this prayer is recommended 
on several counts. The General Thanksgiving strongly states the deepest causes 
ef our gratitude to God, and gratitude is the highest motive for living as He 
wants us to live. Almost like a creed, it sums up God’s divine action in Creation, 
Redemption, Grace, and Hope. Finally, it comes to a close in an expression of 
self-commitment near the end of the service. Could there be a more suitable 


_ prayer for the people to say together? 


It has been suggested that when the Prayer Book is next revised, congrega- 
tionally spoken thanksgivings be added near the close of certain other services 
as well. 

A short thanksgiving on page 63 (the Office for Ash Wednesday) could ex- 
press our gratitude for the continuing loving-kindness of God who, while we 
were yet sinners, sent His Son to deliver us (ROMANS 5:8). Thus a strong affirma- 
tion of trust would close a service which in its present form exhausts itself in be- 
moaning our failures. There is nothing wrong with a robust sense of guilt; but 
when we have confessed, we need the tonic of confidence and hope. 

On page 83 the superb Communion thanksgiving could well be set in the form 
required for congregational participation, with the addition of “breathing-capi- 
tals” (as in the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, etc.), and a rubric permitting such use. 
Some would like to have this prayer followed immediately by the Benediction. 

The baptismal thanksgiving on page 276 is already furnished with special 
capitals and designated for the people. How about the one just before the close 
of this service (page 280)? Would it be well to invite the people to say. it 
audibly ? 

Suppose you are a parent, or a sponsor, or a fellow parishioner, of one who 
has just been confirmed. Would you not think it a privilege to join with the 


bishop in a prayer of thanksgiving (top of page 299) for the step newly taken 
by those upon whom he has laid his hands? 


There are other opportunities in the Prayer Book for adding thanksgivings, to 
be said by the people with the minister, in order to help the congregation sum 
up the main intention of the service and to give them a sense of involvement in 
the liturgical action, as well as a chance to commit themselves once more to 
their responsibility under God. If the reader will turn the pages of the Prayer 
Book and find such opportunities, perhaps he will send in suggestions as to how 
they might be met. 
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The “masterful” 
new study of 
Jesus the man 


SUN 


by Leslie Paul 


A REDISCOVERY OF THE REAL AND HUMAN JESUS BY 
ONE OF THE GREAT CHRISTIAN WRITERS OF THE DAY 


“So vividly written and well- 
informed that it may be warmly 
commended to all who are inter- 
ested in Jesus of Nazareth.” 
—THE VERY REV. W. R. MATTHEWS, 
Dean of St. Paul’s 


Completely reverent and in har- 
mony with Protestant thought, 
Son of Man is, at the same time, 
strikingly different from the 
typical life of Jesus. Written for 
adults by one of the great Chris- 
tian writers of the day, it bril- 
liantly re-creates the background 
of first-century Palestine against 
which Jesus’ mission reached ful- 
fillment. Clarifies much that is 
puzzling in the gospels . . . shows 
Jesus as a real and human lead- 
er, deeply involved with the re- 
ligious and political conflicts of 
the time. 


“Fills in many gaps in the story 
of Jesus, and we understand Him 
the better for reading it.””’ — THE 

REV. DR. LESLIE WEATHERHEAD 


“Leslie Paul has done a master- 
ful job in Son of Man... [it] will 
help many people to see Jesus in 
His historical setting, and, in 
that way, help them, too, to see 
Him in a twentieth-century set- 
ting.””’ — THE RT. REV. JAMES A. 

PIKE, Bishop of California 


Illustrated with 4 maps, $4.00 


At all bookstores 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
300 Park Ave. South, New York 10 
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A Guidebook 
for leaders of congregations 


MANUAL FOR 
VESTRYMEN 


By Henry B. Luffberry 
On the abilities and attitudes of 
the vestry—church councilmen, 
deacons, trustees, whatever the 
denominational nomenclature may 
by—depends the organization and 
forward movement of the church. 
This handbook of duties and re- 
ponsibilities is invaluable for those 
who are awed by the honor and 
overwhelmed by the responsibility 
of the trust placed in them to carry 
out God’s work. Paper cover, $1.50 
At all book stores 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 


LEADING CRAFTSMEN SINCE 1889 


Are 


4 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


ConTENTS: Based on the Prayer Book. 
MeEtTHOoD: Workbook, 33 lessons, handwork. 
Nine courses, 
OxyecrTivE: To teach understanding and prac- 
tice of the Episcopal faith. 
Prices: Pupils’ work books, each ...$1.10 
Teachers’ manuals I, II, III, each .50 
Teachers’ manuals IV to IX, each .75 


No samples or books on approval, 
Payment with orders. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


P.O. Box 241 


Port Chester, N.Y. 


custome 


Church Furniture 


WOLFE BROTHERS 
and company, incorporated 


Piney Flats, Tennessee + 
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MOVIES 


Body and Soul 


A PASTOR stands unyieldingly in the 
pulpit of his East German church, 
proclaiming the eternal meaning and 
significance of the Christian gospel 
while a Communist officer waits at the 
rear of the church to arrest him for 
doing so. 

The major theme of this film, Ques- 
tion 7, produced by Louis de Roche- 
mont Associates, is the response of the 
pastor—portrayed as a faithful Chris- 
tian—to various forms of Communist 
pressure designed to break down both 
his faithfulness and his effectiveness. 
He is subjected to harsh tests. His re- 
sponse to them is all the more painful 
because he is sensitive and quickly 
grasps implications. He cannot very 
well rationalize away the truth; he is 
too good a theologian and too much a 
practicing Christian to place undue 
confidence in men’s good intentions. 

A secondary theme of the film is the 
pastor’s relationship to his son, a gifted 
piano student who wants advanced 
musical training—an advantage the 
state will deny him unless he denounces 
his Christian background and gives at 
least surface obeisance to Communist 
beliefs. The tension rapidly reaches a 
climax as a big Communist music festi- 
val, which is scheduled to take place in 
Berlin, forces the son’s decision. 

A key factor in the drama is the 
seventh question on a rather broad and 
complex questionnaire which a Com- 
munist schoolteacher gives the boy to 
fill out. This questionnaire will clearly 
reveal the son’s grounds of faith and 
belief, with question number seven 
symbolizing the torturer’s thumbscrew. 

Seeing the Church against the back- 
drop of current history as one does in 
Question 7, one is forced to set up a 


scale of priorities and values as to what 
is most important in the life of the 
Church. Is it social organization? Is it 
the sharpest possible increase in num- 
ber of nominal members? Is it church 
building? Is it honest (and often pain- 
ful) proclamation of the Word of God, 
increasing the meaning and practice of 
the Church’s sacramental life, finding 
oneself in the reality of fellowship in 
the community which represents the 
mystical Body of Christ? (If the latter 
is the most important thing, one is 
aware of its difficulties vis-a-vis the ma- 


terial contentment, often demonic in- — 


ner restlessness, and spiritual confu- 
sion marking much of contemporary 
Western Christianity. ) 

Christian de Bresson effectively plays 
the part of the pastor’s son who is torn 
between his faith in God and love for 
his father, on the one hand, and his 
desire to develop his musical talent, on 
the other. If the film as a whole has a 
considerable documentary quality and 
style, a good part of this must be 
credited to his matter-of-fact portrayal. 

The New York Times’ Bosley 
Crowther found Michael Gwynn’s por- 
trayal of the German pastor “ponder- 
ous and sanctimonious.” I did not. 
Moreover, Mr. Crowther felt that “he 
is made to appear too heroic, too con- — 
sistently brave and honorable. He 
doesn’t waver for one moment in his 
sense of rightness or in his refusal to~ 


+ 


compromise.” I believe that the film’s 


strength is found to a considerable ex- 
tent in the pastor’s searching of soul 
and his tortured examination of the 
sources of his own power. He finds that — 
he has no power or strength of his — 
own. He is driven to rely solely on the” 


power and strength of Jesus Christ to — 
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AAA ~~) 
meet the tests that await him—and the 
film’s conclusion shows that there will cy AM FA-YING” 
undoubtedly be many more of these. 

It would be well for contemporary 
American Christians to ponder the im- (a fairy tale for adults) 


The Story of a Siamese Cat 


olications—clearly seen in the film— 
of what it means to live as followers 


|IMONROE 


a4 ” FOLDING 
of Jesus Christ under the domination | AM SAMBO PEDESTAL 
of a state which officially despises and (a Story of a Most Unusual Bear) BANQUET 
r) . : : 
fears men’s faith in Jesus Christ. As by MAUD LINKER TABLES 
upostasy and falling-away from the Churches, Schools, Clubs, 
Christian faith surely develop, so just PRICE $3 each and all organizations — 
SAVE.NOW on famous 
is surely there grows up a more mature MONROE FOLDING 
A ee RO : : 4 eae TABLES at our direct from 
Christian commitment which finds Katydid Publishing Co. factory, LOW PRICES. The 
leepened purpose and resolution in leader or, Sa,yeutsioone 
‘ 4 ; 73 Nassau Boulevard unmatched for quality, 
pain and rejection. Garden City, L.I., N.Y. durability, convenience. 


Automaticlocking legs. 94 
models and sizes. 


FREE CATALOG 


Big, new 1962 catalog. Beau- 
tifully illustrated in full color. 
Shows full line of MONROE 
folding tables, chairs, plat- 
form-risers, table and chair 
trucks, portable partitions. 
Write for prices. 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
18 Church St. e Colfax, lowa_ 


CLERGY AND CHOIR 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ORNAMENTS 
MATERIALS 


Catalogue on Request 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
EW LONDON. OHIO 


The picture should have amounted 
‘0 a great deal more than it does. It is 
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suilty of simplifications and _stereo- 
types; a quality of integrity which it 
curiously lacks should have absolved 
it of both kinds of guilt. Yet, notwith- 
standing, its basic theme is developed 
with a sturdy and honest simplicity. 
Pampered Christians who have not yet 
had to face up to some of the social 
implications of being a Christian in 
such a world as today’s might be well 
advised to see Question 7. Its message 
is that one cannot be content to give 
one’s body to the state and one’s soul 
to God, even when the state desires 
both. A Christian man is a being whose 
body, mind, and soul comprise a to- 
tal personality which, when he has en- 
tered into death, will be resurrected 
from the dead in Jesus Christ. A Chris- 
tian man cannot split asunder his being 
and personality in order to accom- 


All within the Church... . 
modate the state, be it Russian or : 
French, English, or American. A Chris- | 


THE 
ANGLICAN BREVIARY 


Containing both the Night and Day 
Offices in one volume 
Printed on Warren’s Thintext paper, 
slightly tinted, in two colors, black 
and red, throughout the entire vol- 

ume. 

Available in the following bindings: 
Black or red Fabrikoid ........ $20.00 
Black or red Fabrikoid with gold 

edges, and six ribbon markers . $25.00 

FRANK GAVIN LITURGICAL 

FOUNDATION 


Representative: Miss Maud Linker 
109 Oxford Bivd., Garden City, N.Y. 
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Quality fabrics, ecclesiastically 
correct designs and top-grade 
workmanship, embroidered in 
our own sewing room make our 
paraments and linens out- 
standing. 

For FREE catalog 113E giving in- 
formation on Paraments, Church 
Furniture, Choir and Clergy 


Vestments, Altar Brass, Com- 


munion Ware, write to Dept. E. 


Paraments 

Superfrontals Antependia zx. .x 
Stoles Linens _Dossals ah 
ECCLESIASTICAL ARTS } 


2900 QUEEN LANE, PHILADELPHIA 29, PA. 
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HAND MADE CROSSES 


Sterling Silver or 14K Gold 
9 Styles Available— 
Write For Free Folder 

<@ IIlustrated Actual Size 


with 18” chain 
Silver #120 14K Gold 240 
$6.75 $28.95 
Special Designs Cut 
To Order 
Benjamin 5S. Skinner 
11041/, Broadway 


Columbus, Ga. 


CHURCH BU 


for Indoor 
or Outdoor 
Use... 
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and Announce- 
ment Boards, Cork 
Boards, Chalk 
, Boards, Name 
Plates, etc. 


WRITE for free catalog. 


A. C. DAVENPORT & SON, INC. 


Dept. 311 North Desplaines Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


THE BISHOP WHITE 
PRAYER BOOK SOCIETY 
affiliated with 


THE FEMALE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL PRAYER BOOK 
SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Missions and 
which ore 


Institu- 
unable 


Donates to those Parishes 
tions at home ond abroad, 


to purchase them: 
The Book of Common Prayer—Pew Size 
The Church Hymnal—Melody Edition 


Each request must be endorsed 
by the Bishop of the Diocese. 


Apply to 
The Rev. W. Roulston McKean, D.D., Secy. 
P. O. Box 81 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


from OKINAWA 


post paid at 1/3 state-side prices 
HAND WEAVING 
QUALITY SEWING 


free illustrated catalogue 


ST. JOHN’S EPISCOPAL CRAFT CENTER 
NAGO CHO, OKINAWA 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLE 
ON PAGE 43 


1, g. From the Greek Christos, a- 
nointed, 

2, d. From the Greek oikoumenikos, 
the inhabited world. 

3, h. From the Greek presbyteros, an 
elder. 

4, r. From the Greek diakonos, a 
servant or minister. 

5, q. From the Greek euangelos, 
bringing good news. 

6, c. From the Greek eucharistia, a 
giving of thanks. 

7, e. From the Greek epistole, to 
send to. 

6, m. From the Greek leitourgia, pub- 
lic worship. 

9, k. From the Greek kyriakon, the 
Lord’s house. 

10, t. From the Greek laikos, of or 


from the people. 

1l, i. From the Greek pentekoste, the 
fiftieth day. 

12, n. From 
pray. 

13, j. From the Greek parotkia, dwell- 


the Greek litaneia, to 


ing beside. 

14, f. From the Greek epiphaneia, to 
show, to manifest. 

15, s. From the Greek  diotkesis, 
housekeeping; administration; a 
province. 

16, |. From the Greek logos, word, 
thought. 

17, a. From the Greek synodos, a 
meeting. 

18, b. From the Greek ekklesiastikos, 
an assembly of citizens called out 
by the crier; also, the church. 

19, p. From the Greek apostolos, one 
sent forth or away. 


the Greek 


(originally a 


o. From eikon, an 


image painting, 


mosaic, or bas-relief, not a 


statue). 


NURSING SCHOOLS 


St. Luke’s Hospital 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers a fully accredited 3 year program 


in basic professional nursing. Classes 
enter in September. Address inquiries to: 


The Registrar—Box E 
419 West 114th Street, New York 25, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


St. Luke’s Hospital, Davenport, lowa 


Fully Accredited, three year program. Col- 
lege affiliation. Male and Married Students 
accepted. Loans and Scholarships avail- 
able. For information write to director. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Episcopal-related four-year lib- 
eral arts coeducational college .. . 
Integrated general education and 
specialization . . . Preprofessional 
program and_ secondary teacher 
training . .. Small-class discussion 
method ... Accepts qualified high 
school graduates and _ superior 
early entrants . . . Registration 
limited to 265 ... Fully accredited 

. College chaplain jointly ap- 
pointed by Shimer and the Bishop 
of Chicago . For information 

write, Shimer College 
Mount Carroll, Illinois. 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY—1 869 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


A liberal arts coeducational un- 
iversity in the Alamo City offer- 
instruction in 26 
academic areas, graduate and 
undergraduate. Completely ac- 
credited. Interdenominational, 
sponsored by Presbyterians, this 
private Christian university with 
a faculty of over 100 scholars 
built a completely new 107-acre 
skyline campus. CEEB scores 
required. Two summer sessions. 
Write Director of Admissions 
Trinity University 

San Antonio 12, 
<\ 


ing quality 


L/h 


Texas 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


FORK UNION 


Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of 
study in Upper School (grades 
9-12) has increased honor roll 
«50%. Develops concentration. Fully 
accredited. ROTC highest rating. 
+ Separate Junior School (grades 
3-8) Modern bldgs., 2 gyms, pools. 
63rd year. For ONE SUBJECT 
PLAN booklet and catalog write: 
Dr. J. C. Wicker, Box 62, Fork 
* Union; Virginia. 


SAINT JAMES SCHOOL 


Faribault, Minnesota 


Country Boarding School for Boys 
Grades 4-8 


Episcopal military boarding school specializing 
in the elementary grades. Character training, 
home. atmosphere. Small classes, individual 
attention. Preparation for leading secondary 
schools. All sports; swimming, riflery, riding. 
Est. 1901. Catalog. 


Summer School—Camp, June 17-July 27 
Marvin E., Horstman, Headmaster 


S 


An Episcopal Preparatory Boarding School 
denominations. Delight- 
Florida’s healthful 
Southeastern coast at Boca Raton. Year- 
out-of-door sports. High aca- 
demic standards. Six forms, college pre- 
paratory. Accepting students for 1962-63. 


for boys of all 


fully located on 


around 


The Rev. Hunter Wyatt-Brown, Jr. 
Headmaster 
Amdur Building e Boca Raton, Fla. 


THE EPISCOPALIAN 


fee (ONAL DIRECTORY 


Fully accredited Church School on 1300 acre 
estate. Grades 7-12. Small classes. Gymnasium, 
sports, swimming, fishing. 


Summer camp for boys 7 to 15 years. Tutoring. 
Periods 2, 4, or 6 weeks. 


For Camp or “‘Happy Valley” 
George F. Wiese, Box F 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY—CHARACTER BUILDING 


catalog write: 


TUJUNGA HIGHLAND SCHOOL Inc. 
Est. 1946 


A homelike, residential treatment center for boys 
with emotional problems. Individual and group 
psychotherapy. Small classes academically accred- 
ited. Twelve-month program including summer- 
camp activities. Enrollment limited to twenty 
between 7 and 16 years of age. Religious growth 
fostered. 
The Rt. Rev. Eric Bloy, Bd. 
Write Director of Admissions, 
Tujunga, 


of Governors 
6658 Day Street, 
California. 


‘THE ‘CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
| GLEN LOCH, PA. 
|A School for Boys Dependent on One 
| Parent 
Grades—5th through 12th 


|College Preparatory and Vocational | 
| Training: 
Sports: Soccer, Basketball, Track, 


Cross- Country 
‘Leam to study, work, play on 1600) 
-acre farm in historic Chester Valley. | 
Boys Choir—Religious Training 
| The Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 
Headmaster 
Post Office Box: S, Paoli, Pa. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
FOUNDED 1890 
“Education for Leadership” 


This fine Episcopal college-preparatory 
school combines the best of the Church’s 
traditions with the latest in teaching facil- 
ities and methods. 

Five emphases are integrated to help 
each boy become that which, by the Grace 
of God, he can be—The Academic, Spiritual 
Military, Physical and Social. 


For information, write: 
The Rey. Dr. Sumner Walters 
Rector and Headmaster 
Fifth and Cottage Ave., San Rafael, Calif. 


ALLEY FORGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


"At the Nation’s Shrine” Valley Forge, 

Shrine of our freedom, has loaned its name 

to this fully accredited, distinguished Mil. Acad. and 
Jr. Coll. Small classes, highest academic standards. 
Prep. School, grades 9 thru 12 & Jr. Coll. All sports. 
Arty., Cav., Infantry, Band, Senior Div. ROTC. 
Catalogue. Box C, Wayne, Pa. 


THE CHOIR SCHOOL 


of the Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 
Established 1901 


Has a limited number of places each academic year 
in the fifth grade. Students are choristers. of the 
Cathedral and sing daily services. Boys follow standard 
curriculum, with French and Latin, from the fifth grade. 
Fall and spring testing programs of the U.R.B. and 
I.S.E.B. Throughout the life of the School, emphasis 
is placed upon the Christian perspective. For informa- 
tion concerning choir scholarships, and brochure, write: 
Headmaster, Alec Wyton, M.A. (Oxon) 
Dept. D, Cathedral Heights, N. Y. 25, N. Y 


THE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


A division of the University of the South 
An Episcopal School A College Prep School 
ROTC Honor School On a College Campus 

Benwood Scholarships On a Mountain Top 

Fully accredited. Grades 9-12. Small classes. All sports; 

gymnasium, indoor pool. 94th year. For catalog write: 

Box F, The Sewanee Mili- 

Tennessee. 


Col. Craig Alderman, Supt., 
tary Academy, Sewanee, 


VIRGINIA EPISCOPAL SCHOOL 


Lynchburg, Va. 
Prepares boys tor colleges and university. 
Splendid environment and excellent corps of 
teachers. High standard in scholarship and 
athletics. Healthy and beautiful location in 
the mountains of Virginia. 
For catalog, write 
THE REV. ROGER A. WALKE, JR., M.A. 


Headmaster 


SAINT PETER’S SCHOOL 


Peekskiil New York 


Boys, grades 9-12. College preparatory, Grad- 
uates in 39 colleges. Small classes. Corrective 
reading. Self-help plan. Music, drama. Inter- 
scholastic sports program. 80-acre campus. 
Secondary Schools Admission Test required. 
Summer school. For catalog write: 


Phone PEekskill 7-5200 


Frank S. Leeming, Hdm., 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL 


COLLEGE. PREPARATION FOR GIRLS 
Fully accredited. Episcopal. Grades 8-12. 
Music, art, dramatics. Small classes. All sports; 
varied activities. On beautiful Rappahannock 
River. SUMMER SCHOOL: June 20-Auigust 
12. For catalog write: 

MISS VIOLA H. WOOLFOLK, Headmistress 
St. Margaret’s School, Box 158-E 
TAPPAHANNOCK, VIRGINIA 


Shattuck School 


Founded 1858 
The oldest Church School west of the 


Alleghenies integrates all 
program—religious, academic, 
social—to help high school age boys 
grow “in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man.” Write 


The Rev, Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 
Rector and Headmaster 


161 Shumway Hall 
Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesota 


Member: Episcopal School Association 


parts of its 
R.O.T 
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Bethany School for Girls 


Under Sisters of the Transfiguration 
Grades 1-9 


An accredited boarding and day school for girls. 
Sound basic education and training for Christian 
citizenship. Small classes, spacious ‘grounds, extra- 
curricular activities. Moderate tuition. For bro- 
chure write Sister-in-Charge; Bethany School, 497 
Albion Avenue, Cincinnati 46, Ohio. 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal Boarding & Country Day School 
Girls, Grades 7-12 


College preparatory and general courses. Music, Drama, 
Arts, Sports, New dorm. 49 acres, Accredited by the 
Middle States Association, the New York State Board 
of Regents. Established 1870. Catalog. 

Mrs. J. N. Vandemoer, Headmistress 
St. Agnes School, Box E, Albany 11, New York 


Saint Mary’s-in-the-Mountains 
Episcopal college preparatory boarding school 
for 84 girls. Community life based on Chris- 
tian principles in which all students share 
responsibility for social, sports, religious, and 
social service activities. Arts, Music, Dra- 
matics. Skiing, other sports. Catalogue. 

John C. McIlwaine, M.A., 
Headmaster 
LITTLETON (White Mountains), 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


KEMPER HALL? sve" 


91st Year 


Church School for Girls, Boarding & Day 
Thorough college preparation and _ spiritual 
training. Music, art, dramatics and homemaking 
courses. All sports. Junior school department, 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from 
Chicago. Under the direction of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. For catalog address: Box E. 


-ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One. of the Church Schools in the Diocese of 
Virginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 
8-12. Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis 
is individual, based on principles of Christian 
democracy. Music, Art, Dramatics. Sports, 
riding. Suite-plan dorms. 


Margaret Douglas Jefferson, Headmistress 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Charlottesville 2, Va. 


Hannah More Academy 


The Diocesan Girls’ School of Maryland 


Grades 7-12. Boarding, day. Accredited. Two pre- 
For 


college programs of study. Established 1832. J 
catalog and pictures with full information, write: 


Catherine Offley Coleman, M.A., Headmistress 
Reisterstown 1, Maryland 


COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


ST. MARY’S HALL, Burlington, N. J. Country 
Day School. Co-educational Kindergarten through 
8th; only 9th through 12th, Fully ac- 
credited; graduates enter leading colleges. Mrs. 
Thomas W. A.B.; M.A. Trans- 


portation available within 30 mile area. 


girls 


Slater, Principal, 


VOORHEES SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational. Departments: Junior College, High 
School and ‘Trades. Fully Aecredited A Grade by 
the Southern Association. Under direction of Ameri- 
can Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful location. 
Reasonable Terms. For information write to 


JOHN F. POTTS, President 


WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12. Postgraduate. Thorough 
academic preparation through college-study-plan. Wx- 
cellent guidance program. Varsity sports, golf. 80- 


acre campus. New academic building. Located midway 
between Philadelphia and Baltimore. Established 
1744. Also Camp and Summer School. Catalog: 
Norman C. Farnlof, Headmaster 
Box 33, Colora, Maryland 


THE NATIONAL 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
(For Girls ) 

ST. ALBANS SCHOOL 
(For Boys) 


Two schools on the 58-acre Close of the 
Washington Cathedral offering a Christian 
education in the stimulating environment 
of the Nation’s Capital. Students experi- 
ence many of the advantages of co-educa- 
tion yet retain the advantages of separate 
education. A thorough curriculum of col- 
lege preparation is combined with a pro- 
gram of supervised athletics and of social, 
cultural, and religious activities. 


Day: Grades 4-12 Boarding: Grades 8-12 
Catalogue Sent Upon Request 


Mount St. Alban, Washington 16, D.C. 
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GIFTS for CHRISTMAS 


| AB AN 


EPISCOPALIAN 


siver EPISCOPAL SYMBOLS 


SILVER 

NE Episcopal Symbols to cherish in beauti- 
fully handcrafted Sterling Silver. Sym- 

bols are also available featured on many fine reli- 

gious jewelry items. Ask your jeweler to show you 

Hayward Episcopal Symbols and jewelry. 


WALTER E. HAYWARD CO., INC., ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


you before ordering 
PAE BRONZE PLAQUES 


© MEMORIALS © HONOR ROLLS 
SEE @ TABLETS © TESTIMONIALS 
THIS Write for Free Catalog A111 
For Medals and Trophies 
BOOK ask for Catalog 8321 
INTERNATIONAL BR 
150 W.22nd St., 


ONZE Tablet Co. Inc., 
New York 11, N. Y. WA 4-2323 


H ro) 1 R Newest colorfast fabrics 
Cc ES available. Write for 
R Oo B Catalog A37. 


E. R. MOORE co. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
1605 Boylston Ave., Seattle 22, Wash 


"R'GEISSLER.INC. 


252-17 Northern Boulevard 
Little Neck 63,N. Y. 


Church Eurnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


NEW CATALOG AVAILABLE 


OSBORNE 


CHALICES 
EVERY KIND OF FINE 
CHURCH SILVERWARE 


Send for illustrated books 


117 GOWER STREET 
LONDON WCl1, ENGLAND 


for the CHURCH 


DJ Altars [)Pews [J Organs 
(0 Church Furniture [] Fabrics 
CO) Flags [ Lighting Fixtures 

[J Visual Aids [ Bibles [J] Robes 
(J Folding Chairs and Tables 

CJ Sterling and Brass Altar Ware 
CJ Stained Glass Windows 

CJ Books of Remembrance 


CJ Bells, Van Bergen, 
from Holland 


C Bulletin Boards 


Check above items in which you are 
interested and write for FREE catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Tel. CApito!l 7-2150 
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DIOCESE OF WEST MISSOURI 


} 
—: 


s 
| ne NODAWAY 
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WORTH LHARRISON| MERCER| PUTNAM 


KANSAS 
CITY 


| 


LAWRENCE | 


“Carthage 
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a 


Copyright, American Map Co., 
Inc., New York, No. 14301 


Know Your Diocese 


Despite the TV producers’ dogged attempts to depict the “real” Jesse James as 
a slightly adenoidal juvenile delinquent, the American public clings to its heroic 
image of the famed outlaw, and nowhere more tenaciously than in western Mis- 
souri, where he was born. Of course, West Missourians have contributed a great 
deal more to the nation than the colorful James boys. Out of the beautiful Ozarks 
have come some of our most original folk songs, while Kansas City provides a 
contrasting industrial exchange center for clothing, meat, and cars. 

The diocese’s more than 20,000 Episcopalians can list contributions to the 
United States uniquely their own. Four of mid-America’s oldest churches were 
built by Episcopal pioneers and have become historic shrines. The see city, 
Kansas City, now includes eleven of the dioceses’ 52 parishes and missions. One 
of these is St. Andrew’s, with some 3,200 communicants. 

The Cliff Springs Conference Center in the Ozarks is being developed into a 
193-acre diocesan camp and conference headquarters. Roanridge, an orientation 
headquarters for priests about to enter rural parishes, is also used for retreats 
and conferences. St. Luke’s Hospital, Kansas City, has a 441-bed capacity. 


West Missouri's fourth bishop, the Rt. Rev. Edward Ran- 
dolph Welles, is a graduate of Kent School, with Bachelor 
of Arts degrees from both Princeton and Oxford and doc- 
toral degrees from General Theological Seminary, Nasho- 
tah House, and Missouri Valley College. Bishop Welles 
served first as rector of Trinity Church, Woodbridge, N.J., 
followed by two years as chaplain of St. Mark’s School, 
Southborough, Mass. He was dean of All Saints Cathedral, 
Albany, New York, for four years; rector of Christ 
Church, Alexandria, Va., for the next four; and dean of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo, N.Y., 1944 to 1950. 

Consecrated as Bishop of West Missouri in 1950, Bishop Welles also serves 
as president of the board of directors of St. Luke’s Hospital in Kansas City, and 
is an overseer of Missouri Valley College. He is married to the former Catharine 
Van Alstyne; they have four children. 
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the new ideas in organs come from Hammond 


Thenew Hammond Spinet organin 
mahogany, $1495 F.O.B. factory, less 
Federal Excise Tax. Prices subject 
to change without notice. 


From its stereo-reverberation to its thoughtful little 
pilot light, this Hammond Spinet Organ is new. 
It is totally new, with a wealth of features to bring 
beautiful music to your church. 


Harmonic Drawbars for creating tones by the thou- 
sands. Permanent Pitch. Tt can never get out of 
tune. Stereo-Reverberation for a rich, cathedral- 
like tone. Touch Response Percussion. Makes 
possible the sownd of bells, marimba, harp, etc., 
by a slight change of touch on the keys. All of these 
features are exclusive with Hammond. 


In addition your organist will command 24 con- 
vement control tabs and 6 pre-set tabs. The new 


DecemsBer, 1961 


2) 


A new Hammond Spinet 
Organ for your church 
with more features for the 
price than ever before! 


Hammond Spinet model has three speakers, 13 
pedals (and automatic pedal legato), plus new 
“theatre’’ or Celeste Vibrato and Selective Vibrato. 


Not only will the new Hammond fill your church 
with beauty, its graceful styling and fine, hand- 
rubbed finish will add a note of elegant dignity 
to the surroundings. 


For only $25 down, you can have this new 
Hammond Spinet in your church. For a free dem- 
onstration in your church, just call your Hammond 
dealer, listed in the Yellow Pages under “Organs’’. 
You should also send the coupon for two helpful 
free booklets. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


...music’s most glorious voice 


Hammond Organ Company 
4247 W. Diversey Ave. 
Chicago 39, Illinois 
O Please send free color catalog of 
other Hammond Organs. 
D Please send free booklet describing 
ways to raise money for a church organ. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 


Appropriate books 
make appropriate gifts 


A GIFT TO BE CHERISHED 


eh 


Prayer Books 
produced by The Seabury Press 


These Prayer Books are handsomely bound, 
printed in clear, easy-to-read type, and guar: 
anteed to give lasting satisfaction. 


The new moderately priced Prayer Book, pew size, 
bound in red fabrikoid; Thintext paper. 
#3213. $4.50 


Prayer Book, pew size, India paper, bound in pin 
grain, limp black leather. #3222x. $7.00 


Combination Prayer Book and Hymnal, a new style, 
pew size, on India paper, bound in black leather, 
with gold edges and gold roll. 

#3262xGR. $11.50 


Many other styles of the Seabury Prayer Book 
and Hymnal are available at your bookstore. 


THE MOST COMFORTABLE 
SACRAMENT 


by James W. Kennedy. A helpful primer of Euchar- 
istic devotion to prepare and guide the worshiper 
before, during, and after the service of Holy Com- 
munion. $3.00 


OUR PRAYERS AND PRAISE 


The texts of Morning Prayer, Holy Communion 
and all the Collects for the Church Year, arranged 
for use by children 8 years and older. Explanatory 
notes by Massey H, Shepherd, Jr. and Robert N. 
Rodenmayer. Color illustrations. $2.5 
In gold cloth slip case, $3.75 
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LET THE PSALMS SPEAK 


by Charles L. Taylor. The Seabury Book for Ad-+ 
vent 1961. The relevance of Psalms to contempor- 
ary life and to the age-old questicns about God, 
man, society, suffering, and destiny are discussed. 
This meaningful book will enhance the value of 
the Psalms in worship and meditation for both 
laity and clergy. $3.00 


THE GREAT DAYS 
AND SEASONS 


Meditations for the Christian Year 


by Lesley Wilder. A sensitively written series of 
meditations for the observances appointed on the 
Church calendar, providing many fresh insights 
for prayer and for Christian living. Enriched with 
quotations from the Bible, Prayer Book, and other 
sources, the series contains devotions for Holy 
Days, including full set of meditations for 
Holy Week. $3.50 


LIVING THANKFULLY 


The Christian and the Sacraments 


edited by Harold R. Landon. In this new Cathedral 
Book eight eminent churchmen offer twelve com- 
prehensive papers on the sacraments and the sac- 
ramental life of the Church. $3.75 


LIFE IN CHRIST JESUS 


Reflections on Romans 5-8 


by John Knox, author of The Man Christ Jesus. 
An amazingly perceptive study of those chapters 
in Romans which have been called the “nerve cen- 
ter of contemporary theology” and a rich source 
of devotional material for all. $3.00 


SING FOR JOY 
A Songbook for Use with Young Children 


compiled and edited by Norman and Margaret 
Mealy. It would be hard to imagine a songbook of 
broader scope or more intelligent format. Designed 
to make singing a delight, it includes everything 
from a song about caterpillars to familiar hymns 
and folk favorites. 160 selections in all, scored for 
piano, Autoharp, simple instruments or voice 
alone. Keyed to age level. Illustrated by Karla 
Kuskin. 


Church School Edition, bound in Pyroxylin, $4.00 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


At your bookstore 


. 


